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The Week. 


CONSIDERING that last Christmas-Day was the eighteen hundred and 
sixty-ninth anniversary of the birth of Christ, and that the religion he 
founded was above all things the religion of love, the condition of the 
Christian world presents a curious spectacle. Some forty millions of 
German Christians are helping in every way in their power to kill and 
maim a similar number of French Christians and destroy their prop- 
erty. Large numbers of young French Christians, too, are lying in 
wait behind hedges and in ditches, trying to shoot passing German 
Christians through the head; and when German Christians catch them. 
they shoot them through the head. Over half of France, the Christian 
churches are turned into hospitals for persons whom their brother 
Christians have horribly gashed and mutilated. 
Europe, Russian Christians announce their determination to kill and 


In another quarter of 


maim any number of Latin Christians, besides Mohammedans, that may 
be necessary in order to secure themselves the privilege of keeping in the 
Black Sea as many instruments for destroying life and property as they 
think proper, and the Latin Christians reply that they will, in their 
turn, slaughter any number of Greek Christians sooner than submit to 
anything of the kind. Over here we do not at present propose to kill 
anybody, but it is only a few weeks since a notorious Massachusetts 
Christian got up and calmly proposed, as a means of making political 
capital for the party, that American Christians generally should go to 
killing English and Canadian Christians, and destroying their proper- 
ty, on account of a certain sum of money; and large numbers of the 
more “ advanced ” Christians think that, although he was mistaken, he 
is still a dear, delightful, naughty man, and that they must really for- 
give him. Toa heathen looker-on of some cultivation and sense of 
humor, the whole thing, the festival included, would be as good as 
a play. 


The effect of it all is heightened by the fact that,in the midst of 
these horrors, we usually have peace-meetings, which call attenion to the 
fact that war is brutal, and works great suffering, and brings sorrow 
into peaceful homes, and causes mothers the loss of their sons—the speak- 
ers being evidently under the impression that as soon as this astouna- 
ing information gets abroad, all fighting ought to come to anend. We 
had one of these last week in this city, at which many excellent things 
were said, but hardly one that went near the root of the difficulty, as 
we have endeavored to show elsewhere. The way in which the root 
of the difficulty is sometimes avoided, even by able men, was illustrat- 
ed in Mr. D. D. Fields’s violent condemnation in his speech of the con- 
duct of the Germans in driving back into Metz the civilians whom Ba- 
zaine sent out. But then the barbarity of the affair goes a great deal 
further back. The responsibility for the sufferings of the inhabitants 
of fortified cities belongs to those who fortify them, and not to those 
who besiege them, and it is the practice of fortifying populous towns 
which should be forbidden by international law. Mr. Fields’s reproba 
tion of refusing egress to women and children every humane man will 
sympathize with, but then every humane man must reprobate firing a 
War is 
a game with horrible rules, but unless you can stop the game out- 


mitrailleuse into a dense column of husbands and fathers. 


right, there is little use in inveighing against the rules. 


M. Laveleye, a well-known writer inthe Revue des Deux Mondes, con- 
tributes to the last number of the Fortnightly Review an interesting ar- 
ticle on the “ Future of France,” in which he speaks of the Republic 
as the most likely form of government, not because many people want 
it, but because it is, as Thiers said, the form about which there is 
least division of sentiment—that is, Orleanists would sooner have it than 





= 
Imperialism, and the Legitimists than either Orleanism 
But he ascribes, like the rest of the world, the misfortunes 
He repeats the sad story M. Duruy, 


or Imperialism, 
and so on. 
of France to ignorance and yanity. 
the best minister the Empire ever had, told him of the impossibility 
he found in procuring an appropriation of $200,000 for schools, while 
double that sum was given freely for the construction of the new opera 
In 


very like something we 


house or the subventions of theatres. fact, there grew up under 


the Empire a contempt for “ culture ” occasion 


ally meet with among some of the brethren here, and against which we 


happening in France, to warn them 


M. 


venture, in the light of what is 


respectfully. The “* practical men,” Laveleye tells us, thought they 


could thrash the “spectacled professors” from Germany out of their 
boots, and have not to this hour quite got over their 
There 
Laveleye's, but wellauthenticated,of a young French off 
lated Marsh’s * Man and Nature,” 


sion of the Minister of War to publish it, 


astonishinent at 


of M. 


ins 


what ‘the professors” did to them. » is a story, not one 
icer who tr 
ind asked, as is customary, the permis 
It was refused, and he was in 
rsuits, There 


formed sharply that officers had no business with such pm 


seems to be little doubt, however, that France will, as the result of the 


war, enter on a new life, and it is permissible to believe that, awful aa 
her sufferings are, she could not have been taught her needs at any 
less cost. 

The situation in France may be summed up by saying that though the 


it is absued for any one who has heard of 


ople do, that they have fought better than 


new armies have fought well 
Gravelotte to say, as some pt 
“ the official armies ’—they have accomplished nothing beyond bringing 
about the desolation of a still wider area of their unhappy country, and 
The Mobiles 


have stood up wonderfully well for raw troops, and are evidently led 


that the end is just as certain as it was two months ago. 


by anew race of officers, men very unlike the popinjays and debauchees 
who swarmed in the Imperial forces, but they are no match or anything 
like a match for the Prussians. In the late sorties all parties confess 
they were unsteady, and that though there was much hard fighting the re- 
gulars and the forts did the bulk of it. Even the pious Bretons behaved 
badly. 
the situation, it is hard to discover. 


Where the French partisans see the grounds of hopefulness in 
The force which Frederic Charles 
has been smashing on the Loire, and Manteutfel at Amiens, are the result 
of the three months’ respite given to France by the sieges of Paris and 
There is not 


Metz, and of an infinite amount of lying and proclaiming. 


the least reason to suppose that, once used up, anything will take 


their places. 


A curious example of poetic justice has been brought to light in 
the Imperial correspondence captured at the Tuileries, in the shape of 
a warm address in favor of the war from the municipal council of Sedan. 
We wonder what the councillors thought of war when the Prussian 
batteries were raining on them on that awful morning in September. 
It must have borne quite a different look from what it did when they 
thought it was the Berliners and Stuttgarters who were going to be bom- 
barded. Poor Ducrot has been making a fool of himself, by “ swearing ” 
in a general order issued to the troops on the morning of the great 
sortie, that he would only return “victorious or dead.” He has 
been repulsed, and is alive and well, and, the correspondents say, is 
We were 
therefore mightily entertained at learning from that wonderful fellow, the 


sorry and ashamed, and does not well know what to do. 


correspondent of the World, that he had left Paris in a balloon. 


The French have made another combined movement to relieve their 
besieged capital—this time from the north—and have again failed. The 
first important fight in this movement took place on the confines of the 
Departments of Aisne and Nord, near Fontenelle, and resulted in the 
defeat of the French, reported to have been ten thousand strong. The 
bulk of General Faidherbe’s army, however, moved on Amiens. A 


reconnoissance in force by the Prussians, near that city, was repulsed, 


The decisive battle was fought, on the 23d, north of Amiens, the con- 
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tending forces occupying positions between the confluence of the Encre 
and the Somme, near Pont Noyelle, to the Niéve, near Naours (not 
Daours, or Davours, as our r ports have it, which also mistake Ailly-le- 
Haut-Clocher, north-west of Amiens, for Ailly-sur-Noye, south of it). 
The French despatches, which claim an indecisive advantage after a 
contest of many hours’ duration, admit that on “the next day, the 
enemy showing no disposition to renew the fight, General Faidherbe 
returned to Albert;” and thus but confirm King William's bulletin, 
which announces a Prussian victory, the capture of a thousand prison- 
ers, and the pursuit of the French by General Manteuffel in the direc- 
tion of Arras. The number of the French troops engaged is: stated in 
unofficial reports as high as sixty thousand, which is likely to be an 
exaggeration. Manteuffel’s forces must have been much less numerous, 
as wu part of his army continued to operate against Havre. 

Two days before the battle of Amiens, the Parisian commanders, 
anticipating relief from the north, made a vigorous sortie in that direc- 
tion—our reports almost uniformly have “south” for “north”—sup- 
ported by demonstrations on the east and west. The main attack was 
made by the garrison of St. Denis and a force of marine troops under 
Admiral De la Ronciére, on the Saxon position at Le Bourget, while 
General Ducrot, on the right, occupied Drancy and Groslay, east of 
St. Denis, and engaged in a violent artillery action against the besieg- 
ing strongholds around Blane-Mesnil; and, still further east, another 
French force advanced as far as Gagny and Neuilly-sur-Marne. The 
movement was successful at the onset, but ended in failure, as the 
French, after having captured #e Bourget, with a considerable sacri- 
fice of men, were unable to hold it against the rallying Saxons, and 
compelled to retreat. They continued, however, for some time to hold 
the positions occupied east of the city; "but as no further fighting 
has since been reported from either side, it may be presumed that these 
too were abandoned on the following day, the 22d, or on the receipt 
of the news of General Faidherbe’s defeat. 


A French official report from Le Mans, of the 24th, announcing the 
withdrawal of a Jarge Prussian force from Nogent-le-Rotrou, in the 
direction of Paris—which naturally took place in accordance with 
orders issued before affairs were decided both before}Paris and before 
been perfectly tran- 
That with- 


Amiens—shows that the Prussians had not 
quil before the double movement combined against them, 
drawal may have given a momentary relief to General Chauzy at Le 
Mans, who, though reinforced from Cherbourg, seems to be rather hard- 
pressed by the armies of Prince Frederic Charles, the left wing of 
which, having occupied Blois and Tours, and defeated various French 
tween the Loire and the Loir, is now advancing against 
the latter river and the 


detachments be 
the rig! 
Sarthe. 
the Loire, se 
Frederic Charles's 
who spent some time at Bourbaki’s headquarters in a vain attempt to 


it of the French position between 
General Bourbaki, with his division of the former Army of 
“ms to hold himself on the 


corps, between the Loire and the Cher. 


defensive, observed by one of 


Gambetta, 


organize a new advance in that region, has left for Lyons, where the 
people, frightened and exasperated by Von Werder’s threatening vic- 
tory at Nuits, south of Dijon, have allowed some “ Red ” demagogues to 
indulge in the “ terroristic ” amusement of sentencing and putting to 
death two French officers entirely unconnected with that defeat of the 


Garibaldians and Lyonnese in Burgundy. 
There is news of an incident at Rouen which is likely to prove 
irritating enough in England—the sinking of some English ships in 


the Seine by the Prussians, for the purpose of impeding the navigation, 
the crews being turned adrift, after suffering the loss of all their pro- 
The Prussian generals are gradually growing more high- 


perty. 
usual result of prolonged operations 


handed in their proceedings—the 
in an eneny’s country—and this outrage was probably simply a piece 
of recklessness on the part of one of them. sismarck will no doubt 
disown it, and apologize for it; but the English public will insist on 
substantial compensation, will chafe under the delays of negotiation, 
and Bismarck’s probably by no means soothing tone in conducting it, 


80 that, although the affair will not end in war, it will work England 


The Nation. 
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. | War wants to mobilize it, in view of existing complications, and de- 
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up one step nearer to the fighting mood; and if she once gets into this 
it would be difficult to prevent a general European set-to—she being 
| thus far the great check on the bellicose propensities of the other 
powers, . 


Russia has been getting ready for the fray by a total change in her 


military system, for which she is about to substitute that of Prussia, 


that is, a general conscription without exemptions, and with a short 
term of service. As to the state of feeling in the empire, there is no 
question about the enthusiasm with which the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to break up the neutrality of the Black Sea has been received ; 
but the Berlin correspondent of the London Jimes—a remarkably well- 
informed Prussian—says the Russian public 1s by no means pleased with 





the prospect of an alliance with the Germans, whom the Russian na- 
tionalists detest, and would vastly prefer having Russian policy worked 
out in alliance with the French. The story of the existeace of a large 
fleet of iron-clads at Nicolaieff receives no confirmation, 


In the meantime, it would seem as if she had not as much to fear as 
was supposed from Austria, whose last financial statement makes a 
most pitiful show. The army is already enormous, and the Minister of 
mands an extraordinary credit of 60,000,000 florins; but the Cisleithan 
or Austrian Minister of Finance is obliged to own to a deficit in last 
year’s revenue of 25,000,000 florins ; and when the empire cannot meet 
its current expenditure, what is the use of trying to borrow or talking 
of going to war? Of the state of mind of the Bohemians, and of the 
difliculties in the work of unification, a striking illustration was afforded 
the other day by the conduct of the Municipal Corporation of Prague, 
which refused to allow the school-houses used by the German children 
to be warmed, and finally sold them to be used as warehouses. The 
proposition of the Board of Education, too, that the Bohemian chil- 
dren should be taught “ a little German,” raised violent opposition, and 
public meetings were held to denounce it. 


The accounts from all sections of the business world continue mo- 
notonously discouraging. Money is scarce and difficult to obtain, apart 
from speculative manipulations in Wall Street. Liberal amounts of 
currency continue to be sent West, in payment of grain and meats, and 
South, in payment of cotton, and do not seem to return promptly, the 
Failures are 


complaint of irregular collections being all but universal. 
numerous, but not large, and the despondent tone of business-men ap- 
pears to be rather due to diminished profits than to actual losses, The 
winding-up of a life insurance company at the demand of the In- 
surance Inspector at Albany, and the condition of the real-estate mar- 
ket, cause uneasiness; while the unsettled question of the Pacific Rail- 
roads causes all new railroad enterprises to halt in their progress. The 
weak condition of the New York banks is best shown by the fact that 
the withdrawal of a few millions of currency by a knot of speculative 
gamblers was sufficient to make money worth a quarter and one-half 
per cent, aday. The coal strike threatens to become universal, but has 
not as yet produced as great an advance in price as was expected; nor 
is it likely to do so, if the reports of an early suspension in some of the 
iron districts should prove correct. The retail trade of the city for the 
holidays has not been large; but the exports of breadstuffs and cotton 





have been active, at a slight advance in prices, the foreign demand for 
both these articles having increased, while the receipts, especially of 
Railroad and other securi- 


flour and cotton, have materially declined, 
| ties have been somewhat lower than last week; but Government bonds 
remain firm, The January dividend lists, as a general thing, show no 
great change from last year; and on the whole, the business of the year 
has been healthier, if less apparently profitable, than for any year since 
The year 1870 is certainly entitled to the credit of having wit- 


1859. 


nessed the end of the ten years’ gambling mania. 





The New York 7ribune accuses us of divers “naked untruths” with 
| regard to the woollen manufacturers’ dinner at Delmonico’s, and notably 
| of having misrepresented Mr. Mudge the Chairman’s sentiments with 
| regard to the effect of the American tariff on English pauperism. We 
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Dee. 29, 1870] 
might, on the authority of 


last to repudiate, reply that the writer of the criticism on us is “a 


liar, and a villain who hes kKnowinely, wilfilly, and with intent to de- 
ceive ;”’ but we shall content ourselves with 13 that the 7) 
was either guilty of “a naked untruth,” on the 15th of Deeembe: 


when, in its report of the wool manufacturers’ dinner, it 


gathering was not called in the interests of protection, but was simp! 


a complimentary dinner, tendered by the commission merchants of 


New York to the wool manufacturers of the country: ” or was cuilty 


of an “untruth,” also “naked,” on the 24th of December, when it 


said that the gathering was a “ counter-demonstration ” got up by the 
protectionists. When, therefore, it takes the Netion to task for “ not 
remarking that no full and fair report of the speeches was given in 
any free-trade organ,” to the wickedness of untruthfulness it adds the 
folly of self-stultification. 
city—the World 


ings, and we believe it was deceived by the 7ri/me, or-the promoters 


There is only one free-trade organ in this 


which is in the habit of giving full reports of meet- 


protection :” in other words, it was made the victim of “a naked 


untruth.” 


As to Mr. Mudge's spec 


one was that it was his duty as an American to 


‘h, he made in it, with regard to English pau- 
perism, two assertions ; 
keep the tariff high (“ advocate such measures as will benefit his country”) 
“even if pauperism did increase in England.” 
the doctrine of pure selfishness as the rieht rule of political action for 
an American citizen, we said no doubt Dr. Bellows, as a Christian 
minister, was startled. We hope and believe he was. All nations 
have thus far acted on it, but it is none the less a robber’s doctrine. 
and regulated life in the castles on the Rhine eenturies before Mr. 
Mudge was born. His second proposition was that pauperism had in- 
creased in England as a consequence of the American tariff (which, is 
Said he, * The 


reason pauperism increases there is that her rulers insist that she shall 


untrue, but Mr. Mudge probably did not know it). 


be the workshop of the world for the production of certain articles, 
and, as she has over-produced these for her own consumption, and for 
other markets which she controls, she is, since we have shut her out 
from ours, fighting desperately for her life. This is no faney-sketch, 
The number of paupers in England has been steadily increasing since 
our tariff enabled people to manufacture for themselves, and unless she 
can induce us to adopt her free-trade theories she must resign her 
trade of the 
to give up her supremacy in the political affairs of the world.” Ws 


leadership of the world, as she has been forced 
did not comment, as we might have done, on the absurdity of talk of 
this kind about a tariff which has actually almost completely driven 
American products out of foreign markets, and let the British in 
-still thinking of the way Dr. Bellows 


their place. We simply said 


was “sold” in having “the complimentary dinner to the 


woollen 
manufacturers of the country” to which he was invited converted under 
his nose into a “ protectionist counter-demonstration “—that he must 
have been startled “ to hear it mentioned as one of the recommendations 
of the American tariff that it had increased the number of paupers 
in Great Britain.” Whether this passage from Mr. Mudge’s speech 
warranted the construction we put upon it, we must leave our readers 
to determine. We do not and cannot quote everything we comment 
on, but we believe our summings-up of the sayings of public men during 
the last five years have very seldom been questioned on the score either 
of accuracy or fairness. 


We may add that we are rather surprised at the Tridune’s call 





on us for chapter and verse in support of any charge against anybody, 
considering that it has, for two years nearly, steadily refrained from 
publishing the passage from the Nation on which it three times based 
the assertion that we had accused General Grant of having been bribed, 
and has disgraced journalism by a series of slanders on Mr. D. A. Wells, 
of which it never offered, or pretended to have, a particle of proof, ‘and 





of which one of the most innocent was accusing him of lying in giving 
an account of the wool-clip of 1868, which was exactly the same as that 
given by Mr. Greeley in his book about political economy. For this 


of the dinner, into the belief that “it was not called in the interest of 


By this proclamation of 
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series of scandalous misrt present itions it has 1 ‘ ( I ithe 
public or its victims one word of ; polos \ We j reat 
improved within a year or two. It is more mode! 
ind better informed than it has ever been in its \ . and 
nearly given up bawling, but its prot is « » 
tivelv diabolical intluence on its 1 is, and would sp 


“it had any manners 


a ee ee — 
The President improved th ( . n ot Visit trom t 

ae er ; : 

Biue,” last weck, to bestow a neat rap on the scheme to re ve t 

national capital, the constitutionality of which, he said, was more than 


doubtful, and which at all events should not be left to a mere Congres 
sional majority, nor surrounded by any less restrictions than an amend 


ment of the Constitution. He added that this might seem sinyular 


and “unpopular” doctrine for a Western man, but that he was in 


earnest. This declaration will, we trust, have the effect intended, 

of defeating the scheme in question, which local jealousy wor IM s 

to kill, but of suppressing the petitions and conventions which a sus 
picion of Executive favor might have made a nuisance of the first 
order. The Cincinnati demonstration was a pure failure, excitir no 
enthusiasm on the spot, and costing the promoters of it the full amount 
of hotel charges and hall-rent. We may not have heard the last of 
these gentlemen, but now that they have the President as well as time 
and common sense against them, the public need not trouble its 


ther with their arguments and proceedit 


General Butler has introduced an amnesty bill, which amnesties 
everybody guilty of 


_ 


participation in the late rebelli mp, except eradi 
ates of West Point, members of Congress at the outbreak of the rel 
lion, heads of departments, or foreign ministers in the service of the 


United States, members of conventions which adopted ordinances of 


i 
secession, persons who ill-treated Union prisoners or who embezzled 
United States funds, and bounty-jumpers and deserters. The bi 


also, reserves all cemeteries and burying-grounds which contain the 
graves of United States soldiers. The objection to the bill is, that all 
those persons are excluded from its benefits whose condition really 
makes an amnesty of any interest or importance to the South. Cor 


sidered, therefore, as a means of soothing the South, the measure 


worth little or nothing. Inthe Senate, Mr. Schurz has introduced a 
resolution laying it down that an amnesty should be full and complete, 
and without exceptions, to which there is the objection that there are at 


least haif-a-dozen persons whose reappearance in Congress, or in Federal 


) 


otlices of any kind, would be not simply a scandal, but a real injury to 
the public conscience. 


One of the curious things brought out in the St. Domingo debate 


in the Senate was Mr, Sumner’s admission, or rather proclamation, that 
when the President once called on him at his house, to persuade him into 
support of the annexation scheme, he (Mr. Sumner) interrupted the 
conversation on that insignificant theme to plead the cause of Mr 
Ashley, whom the President had just very properly removed from the 
} 


HAC 


governorship of Montana, to which it was a great scandal ever to 
appointed him. Mr. Ashley, when a member of the Committee on Terri 
tories, entered into a formal partnership with a land speculator, by 
the terms of which he was to supply the speculator with information 
procured by him as a member of the committee, and then was to share 
Having been found out 


in the profits. though not expelled from the 


House, as he ought to have been—he took up the business of being 
‘sound on the main question,” and blew the impeachment horn with 


such frenzy and vet with such judgment as quite to captivate Mr. 
Sumner, on whom his misconduct as a legislator does not seem to have 


made the smallest impression. Another curious incident of the 


debate to which the Chicago Tribune calls attention is, thatan atte mpt 


is being made by the majority to leave Mr. Sumner “ out in the cold 
for the inde pe nade nt and const ientious exer ise of his judgme nt, p? . 
7 


cisely similar to that which he tried last spring against Mr. Trumbull 


“Tt’s a long lane that has no turning” is a very well-known proverb, 


| but which few politicians sufficiently remember 
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THE 8T. DOMINGO ROW. 


We presume that a very small portion of the public read the Pres- 
ident tement of his reasons for wishing to annex St. Domingo 
mit a little pain as well as surprise. Of the value of his military 
nents we do not presume to speak, To the ordinary lay mind, the 

1 1 that fifty millions of people, doubling their numbers every 
twenty-five years, and owning almost the whole continent of North 
America, and separated from every great naval power by three thou- 


sand miles of ocean, would run some severe risk if it should go to war 
without owning an island in the West Indies, wears a look of profound 
mystery. But then most laymen are relieved from all anxiety on this 
point and all desire to understand it, by their perfect assurance that 
there will be no war requiring an island in the West Indies unless we 
choose to make it, and that we shall have the West Indian Islands 
quite as soon as we know what to do with them after we have got 
them. 
charitably believed were not his own. 
skilful soldier such as he is not to understand “the balance of trade,” 
or to be cheated by some ignorant politician into the belief that $100,000 


The President’s economical arguments most people, we are sure, 
It is no discredit to a brave and 


worth of Dominican products, imported into the United States, would 
do great harm if they came from the * Republic of Dominica,” but great 
good if they came from the “ State of Dominica” in the American 
Union; that in the one case they would help to ruin the United States, 
but in the other help to pay off the national debt. Men of far more 
natural acuteness than General Grant have fallen into similar errors on 
this subject, and everybody would willingly have passed all this by 
without notice if it were simply an expression of opinion. But when 
we find him founding a “ policy ” on it, and attempting by hook or by 
crook to force that policy on the acceptance of Congress and the coun- 
try, his mistake assumes serious importance, 

The facts of this St. Domingo affair, we believe, are, that the Presi- 
we do not know under what influences—has got it into his head 
that the United States ought to own half the island of Hayti, and that 


it is of such serious importance to them to acquire it at once that it is 
better, in a time of considerable confusion, and with a very large mass 
of ignorance already weighing on the national vitality, to buy it, and 


ike citizens of 200,000 ignorant Catholic Spanish negroes, than to 


m 
wait one minute longer, He accordingly, last year, sent General Bab- 
cock, a young officer atta: hed to his person in the capacity of aid-de- 
camp, to the island as an investigator, on the representations of one 
Baez, who is nominally president of the Republic, and wants to sell the 
whole concern, but of whose authority to sell it, or weight with the people, 
we know nothing. General Babcock not only “ investigated,” we be- 
lieve without any knowledge of the Spanish language, but concluded 
a convention for the cession of the Republic to the United States, and 
brought it back cut and dried in his pocket, greatly to Mr. Fish’s as- 
tonishment, who had never heard of it. This treaty the President is now 
pressing, for the second time, on the acceptance of the Senate, our ig- 
norance of the condition of the republic, of the disposition of the people, 
and of the difficulties and dangers we shall encounter in taking charge 
of them, being just as great as ever. Let us add that there is a strong 
and not by any means unfounded suspicion that behind the whole scheme 
there is a ring of “ operators,” of one sort or another, busily at work, into 
whose hands the new state would fall immediately on its annexation, 
and whose activities and profits would surpass anything they have 
treated us to here, in the ratio in which the people of the island sur- 


pass our own people in simplicity and ignorance, and the products of 


We are far 


from alleging that the President is conscious of any such influences ; 


their soil those of our own soil in richness and variety. 


but then he has shown recently an unfortunate facility in being hood- 
winked by plausible knaves which makes us wish heartily that he 
would, for the sake of his own reputation—in which, as we have said 
more than once before, the country has a deep interest—let the St. Do- 
mingo business drop at once and for ever. 

Mr. Sumner has in the Senate opposed the scheme witlf a warmth 
which it fully deserves, and with which there would be no fault to 
find if his personal relations with the President had not for some 
tigre past been very cold, if cold be the proper word to apply to a state 
df feeling which has found vent on Mr. Sumner’s side in frequent and 
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. 


re ye 
bitter denunciations. 


| sess, combined with the fact that when Mr. Sumner feels strongly, his 


The knowledge of this which the Senators pos- 


rhetoric always gets the better of him, and produces the impression on 
his audience that he looks for an earthquake within a reasonable pe- 
riod after he sits down, has prevented his hostility to the St. Domingo 
scheme having the weight it deserves, and made the debate last week 
a scene of disgraceful violence and recrimination. The Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate have assailed him in a way from which the good- 
ness of his cause ought to have protected him, and have proposed his 
removal from the Chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
for reasons which will commend themselves to most people as argu- 
ments of the strongest kind for his retaining it. If he is the best man 
for the place—and his opposition to this extraordinary enterprise, even 
if he had rendered no other service, would seem to prove it—it would 
be a very singular step to drive him from it as a penalty for disrespect- 


ful language to the President. The duty of the Chairman of the Com- 


| mittee is to examine the President’s projects in all that relates to foreign 


| affairs, and hostility to the President is a disqualification for it only 
when it becomes factious, which can hardly be affirmed of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s hostility as yet. 

The Senate has sought escape from the embarrassments of the situa- 
tion by passing a resolution providing for the organization of a Com- 
mission of Investigation to go to the island, and report on its social, 
moral, religious, political, agricultural, geological, and meteorological 
condition, The range of enquiry is sufficiently wide to cut out work for 
the next ten years, and the terms of the resolution sufficiently vague to 
leave it in the power either of the President or the commission to make 


| the report worthless, But there is another and more serious objection to 


the whole proceeding. There is nothing whatever to prove the propriety 
of issuing such a commission except the President's desire for the an- 
aexation, and there is no good reason for confining the operations of the 
committee to St. Domingo. Congress has no more right to send down 
and examine that island with a view to its absorption than any of the 
other barbarous, ignorant, and troubled states which lie between our 
southern border and the Straits of Magellan. They are nearly all 
blessed as regards climate, soil, and productions, and offer magnificent 
fields to American enterprise ; they are nearly all inhabited by people 
who have thus far shown themselves utterly incapable of self-govern- 
ment, and who, nevertheless, eagerly desire peace and quiet, and would 
be very much obliged to anybody who would undertake to supply 
them. If their ignorance and turbulence and weariness of their own 
management of their own affairs, and our ability to make money out of 





them, are good reasons for annexing the Dominicans, they are good rea- 
sons for annexing Cuba, and Jamaica, and Mexico, and Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica, and ever so many other islands, states, and territories, and 
the commission of enquiry ought to be made perpetual, and its 
range be extended over all barbarous peoples. But we deny the 
right of Congress to send out any such body even to St. Domingo till 
the sense of this country has been distinctly taken on this whole 
policy of absorbing semi-civilized Catholic states. The 
of the country has not been taken, but we believe it to be firmly 
opposed to it; and we make no scruple about saying “ Catholic 
states,” in view of the practical establishment of the Catholic 
Church in New York, through the influence of ignorant Catholic 
voters. The first duty of the American Union is to its own people. 
As long as there is ignorance, poverty, and corruption within its own 
borders, it owes it not less to civilization than to its own influence and 
fame not to saddle itself with fresh loads of responsibility. A nation 
which contains a problem like New York City is morally bound to 
solve it before taking up another in some respects far more serious. 


sense 


PEACE. 


Tue horrors of war are just now making a deeper impression than 
ever on the popular mind, owing to the close contact with the buttle- 
field and the hospital into which the railroad, and the telegraph, and 
the newspaper have brought the public of all civilized countries. 
Wars are fought out now, so to speak, under every man’s and woman's 





eyes; and, what is perhaps of nearly as much importance, the growth 
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of commerce and manufactures, and the increased complication of the 
social machine, render the smallest derangement of it anywhere a con 
cern and trouble to all other nations. The consequence is that th 
desire for peace was never so deep as it is now, and the eagerness of all 
good people to find out some other means of deciding international 


disputes than mutual killing never so intense. 


And yet, the unconsciousness of the true nature and difficulties of 


the problem they are trying to solve which is displayed by most of 
those who make the advoc acy of peace their pee ial work, is very dis 
couraging, Weare far from believing that the incessant and direct ap- 
peals to the public conscience on the subject of war are not likely in the 
long run to produce some effect ; but it is very difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the efforts of the special advocates of peace have 
thus far heiped to spread and strengthen the impression that there is 
no adequate substitute for the sword as an arbiter between nations, or, 
in other words, to harden the popular heart on the subject of military 
slaughter. It is certain that, during the last fifty years, the period in 
which peace societies have been at work, armies have been growing 
steadily larger, the means of destruction have been multiplying, and 
wars have been as frequent and as bloody as ever before ; and, what is 
worse, the popular heart goes into war as it has never done in past 
ages, 

The great reason why the more earnest enemies of war have not 
made more progress towards doing away with it has been, that, from 
the very outset of their labors down to the present moment, they have 
devoted themselves mainly to depicting its horrors and denouncing its 
cruelty and inhumanity. 
proach it from a side with which nations actually engaged in it are just 


In other words, they almost invariably ap 
; ¥y ay 


as familiar as anybody, but which has for the moment assumed in their 
eyes a secondary importance. The peace advocates are constantly talking 
of the guilt of killing, while the combatants only think, and will only 
think, of the nobleness of dying 


g. Tothe peace advocates the soldier is 
always a man going to slaughter his neighbors; to his countrymen he is 
aman going to lose his life for their sake—that is, to perform the loftiest 
act of devotion of which a human being is capable. It is not wonderful, 
then, that the usual effect of appeals for peace made by neutrals is to 
produce mingled exasperation and amusement among the belligerents. 
To the great majority of Europeans our civil war was a shocking 
spectacle, and the persistence of the North in carrying it on a sad 
proof of ferocity and lust of dominion. To the great majority of those 
engaged in carrying it on, the struggle was a holy one, in which it 
was a blessing to perish. Probably nothing ever fell more cruelly on 
human ears than the taunts and execrations which American wives 
and mothers heard from the other side of the ocean, heaped on the 
husbands and sons whom they had sent to the battle-ffeld, never 
thinking at all of their slaying, but thinking sorely of their being 
slain ; and very glad indeed that, if death had to come, it should come 
in such a cause, If we go either to France or Germany to-day, we 
shall tind a precisely similar state of feeling. If the accounts we hear 
be true—and we know of no reason to doubt them—there is no more 
question in the German and French mind that French and German 
soldiers are doing their highest duty in fighting, than there was in 
the most patriotic Northern or Southern home during our war; and 
we may guess, therefore, how a German or French mother, the light 
of whose life had gone out at Gravelotte or Orleans, and who hugs 
her sorrow as a great gift of God, would receive an address from New 
York on the general wickedness and folly of her sacrifice. 

The fact is—and it isone of the most suggestive facts we know of— 
that the very growth of the public conscience has helped to make 
peace somewhat more dillicult, war vastly more terrible. When war 
was the game of kings and soldiers, the nations went into it in a half 
hearted way, and sincerely loathed it; now that wars are literally an 
outburst of popular feeling, the friend of peace finds most of his logie 
powerless. There is little use in reasoning with a man who is ready 
to die, onthe folly or wickedness of dying. When a nation has worked 
itself up to the point of believing that there are objects within its 
reach for which life were well surrendered, it has reached a region in 


_ Which the wise saws and modern instances of the philosopher orf law- 
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tical movement to put an end to war must begin far away from t 





battle-field and its horrors, It must take up and deal with the 
influences, social and political, which create and perpetuate thi 
of mind which makes people ready to fight Preaching up ( | 
preaching down war generally, are very like general homi 
of virtue and denunciation of vice. Everybody rees With th 
nobody is ever ready to admit thetrapplicability to particular 
War is, in our time, essentially the people’s work. Its guilt is: the 
as its losses and sufferings are theirs. All attempts to saddle emp 
rors, kings, and nobles with the respons ty of vas we | 
given up from this time forward 

Now, what are the agencies which operate in prod 
of mind which makes people ready to go to war cn sm Provo 
It is at these the friends of peace must strike, and 
after the cannon has begun to rear, and the country has ne mad wi 
patriotism and rage. They are, first of all, the p r tl 
and elsewhere, of the false, damnable, and pert us trine, t ‘ 
nation gains by another's losses, and can be mad ppy | it 
misery; that the United States, for instance, protits the lon 
the prostration of French, German, or English industry. One of t 
first duties of a peace so iety is to watch this doct e, and hu 
down wherever they see it, as one of the great promoters of the pride 
and hardness of heart which makes war seem a trifling America 
can no more gain by French or German ruin, than New York can 
by that of Massachusetts, Secondly, there is the medieval doct 
that the less commercial intercourse nations carry on with each other 
the better for both, and that markets won or kept by for are meuns 
of gain. There has probably been no more fi ] ( f war th 
this. It has for three centuries desolated the world, and all peace as 
sociations sl ld tix on it, wl eV t 1 1 rk oft 
beast Phirdly, there is t] ndet f tl ss, 0 v i 
creat moulder of public opinion, to take what we 1 1 the } 
list’s view of international controversies. The habit of t ting foreign 
disputants, sneering at the cowardice or weakness the one who 
shows any sign of reluctance in drawing the sword, and counting up 
the possible profit to its own country of one or other being well 
thrashed, in which it so frequently indulges, has inevitably the effect 
not only of goading the disputants into hostilities, but of connecting 
in the popular mind at home the idea of unreadincss or unwilling 
ness to fight with baseness, and meanness, and mateiial disadvantage. 
Fourthly, thereis the practice, to which the press, orators, and poetsin 
every civilized country steadily adhere, of maintaining, as tar as their in- 
fluence goes, the same notions about national honor which once prevail d 
about individual “* honor “—that is, the notion that it is discreditable 
to acknowledge one’s self in the wrong, and always more becoming to 
fight than apologize. “ The code” has been abandoned in the North 
ern States and in England in the regulations of the relations of indi- 


vidual men. and a duellist is looked on, if not as a wicked, as a crack- 


brained person; but in some degree in both of them, and in a great 
degree in all other countries, it still regulates the mode in which inter- 
- . 


national quarrels are brought to a conclusion. 


Last of all, and most important of all, it is the duty of peace so- 
cieties to cherish and exalt the idea of Jai as the only true controller 
of internat | relations, and discourag nd d their submis- 
sion to sentiment. The history of civilization history of the 


growth amongst human beings of the habit of submitting their deal- 





us with each other to the direction of rules of universal applicatic n, 


eir Withdrawal of them from the domain of personal feeling. The 
of international law is the history of the efforts of a number 
ana statesn toina nations tostbmit themseives to a simi 
im that to substitute precedents and rules based on general 
sol moratit and on principles otf municipal law, for the dictates 


le, prejudice, and passion, in their mode of seeking redress of in- 


s, of interpreting contracts, exchanging services, and carrying on 





rcial dealings. Their success thus far has been only partial. A 
tion, even the most highly civilized, is still in its relations with its 
fellows in a condition somewhat analogous to that of the individual 
savage. It chooses its friends from whim or fancy, makes enemies 


through ignorance or caprice, avenges its wrongs in a torrent of rage, 
or through a cold-blooded thirst for plunder, and respects rules and 
and with small attention to the possible effect of its 


usages only fitfully, 


disregard ,of them on the general welfare. The man or the woman 
and, let us say, ** the mother ”’—since that is supposed to be in this dis- 
cussion a term of peculiar potency—who tries to exert a good influence 
on public opinion on all these points—to teach the brotherhood of man 
as an economical as well as a moral and religious truth; to sprcad the 
belief that war between any two nations is a general calamity to the 
civilized world; that it is as unchristian and inhuman to rouse national 
combativeness as to rouse individual combativeness ; as absurd to asso- 
ciate honor with national wrongdoing as with individual wrongdoing; 
and that peace among nations, as among individuals, is, and can only 
be, the product of general reverencé for law and genera! distrust of 
recling—may rest assured that he or she is doing far more to bring 
war to an end than can be done by the most fervid accounts of 
the physical suffering it causes. It will be a sorrowful day for any 
people when their men come to consider death on the battle-field the 
greatest of evils, and the human heart will certainly have sadly fallen 
off when those who stay at home have neither gratitude nor admiration 
for those who shoulder the musket, or are impressed less by the con- 
sideration that the soldiers are going to kill others than by the con- 
sideration that they are going to die themselves. There are things 
worth cherishing even in war; and the seeds of what is worst in it are 
sown not in camps, barracks, or forts, but in public meetings and news- 
papers and legislatures and in literature. 


The New York Times, in an article which appears too late for us 
to make a detailed reply to it, protests strongly against the view we 


{ the WN 


have recently taken of the Prussian attempt to impose on neutrals the | 


duty of preventing the export of arms and munitions of war, and 


attributes to this view consequences hostile to the general cause of | 


peace and humanity. 
peace to resist this or any similar change in international usage, be- 
cause, though it would apparently help to bring hostilities to an 
earlier conclusion in the present war, it would, we sincerely believe, 
have a direct tendency to extend the area of war in every subsequent 
that is, to make every war a general war, wrapping the 
civilized world in flames ; Wars 
are, as we have said in the foregoing article, now emphatically peoples’ 
They are, therefore, carried on with 


struggle 


and for these reasons among others: 


wars and not sovereigns’ wars. 
a passion and fervor and with a general belief in their “ holiness” 
never before seen. he consequence is that the number of men who, 
in any country which engages in hostilities in our day, keep their 
heads cool and retain firm hold of the legal principles applicable to 
the various incidents of the conflict, is increasingly small, and the 
tendency to look at neutrals as wicked, heartless fellows, without con- 
science or bowels, increasingly and, we might add, alarmingly strong. 
We might, had we time, furnish numberless illustrations of all this 
from the struggle now raging in France. From this state of mind on 
the part of belligerents is gradually springing up the notion that 
neutrals are bound, when a war breaks out, not to look on and keep 
quiet, but to find out which side is in the right, or, as the phrase is, 
which is ‘* defending the cause of progress and humanity,” and sympa- 


thize actively with that. From this notion has issued the doctrine 


Now, we hold it to be the duty of friends of 


| jokes. 
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side, but must exercise towards it what he calls a“ benevolent neu- 
trality "—that is, in plain English, Jean to it, and help it a little by 
restrictions placed on its own subjects to the detriment of the other 
belligerent. Now, aecept this doctrine of ‘benevolent neutrality,” 


together with the vagueness’ and increasing vagueness of the term 
“contraband of war,’ and we put, we do not hesitate to say, in 
the hands of any pair of powerful and unscrupulous belligerents the 
means of dragging every other nation into their quarrel. Arms and 
munitions of war happen in the case of the French to be the things 
most useful to them; but in other cases—such as that of the Con- 
federacy, for instance—clothing, corn, leather, hospital stores might be 
far more important in prolonging the war than rifles and powder, In 
fact, in the present state of military science, and with the present 
composition of armies, ‘* contraband of war” might be made to include, 
if only the feelings or convenience of the belligerents were to be con- 
We can- 
not go any further into the subject at present; but we may remark in 


closing that, as all readers of the Nefien know, in opposing the Prus- 


sulted, the great bulk of the articles of modern commerce. 


sian demands in this matter, we are reaily arguing in direct opposition 
to our own ‘hearty sympathies. 


THE “COMIC PAPER” QUESTION. 


Tue death of Punchinel’o has furnished an occasion for the customary 
enquiry on the part of the serious press into the cause of the apparently 
insurmountable difficulty experienced by the people of the United States 
in the establishment of a truly comic paper. It is recorded of a patriotic 
member of the Committee of Ways and Means that—after hearing from the 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue an elaborate and strongly fortified 
arguinent which made a deep impression on the committee in favor of a 
reduction of the whiskey tax, on the ground that the then rate, two 
dollars a gallon, could not be collected—he closed the debate, and carried 
the majority with him, by declaring that, for his part, he never would ad- 
mit that a government which had just suppressed the greatest rebellion 
the world ever saw could not collect two dollars a gallon on whiskey. A 
large portion of the public approaches the comic-paper problem in much 
the same spirit in which this gentleman approached the whiskey tax, 
The country has plenty of humor, and plenty of humorists. It fills whole 
pages of numerous magazines and whole columns of numerous newspa- 
pers with really good jokes every month. It supplies great numbers 
of orators, and lecturers, and diners-out with “little stories,’ which of 
their kind, which is excellent, cannot be surpassed. There is probably no 
country in the world, too,in which there is so much going on all the 
time of the fun which does not need local knowledge or coloring to be en- 


joyed, but will bear exportation, and be recognized as the genuine article 


in any English-speaking part of the world. Moreover, there is in the real 
American stories an amount of suggestiveness, a power of “ connotation,” 
to borrow a term from the logicians,which cannot be affirmed of those of any 
other country. A very large number of them are real contributions to 
sociology, and of considerable value, too, Besides all this, the United 
States possesses, what no other nation does, several professed jesters— 
that is, men who are not only humorists in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but make a business of cracking jokes, and are recognized as per- 
sons whose duty it is to take a jocose view of things. Artemus Ward, 
Josh Billings, and Mark Twain, and the Rev. P. V. Nasby, and one or 
two others of less note, are a kind of personages whom no other society has 
produced, and who certainly could in no other society attain equal celebrity. 
In fact, when one examines the total annual production of jokes in the 
United States, one who knows nothing of the past history of the comic- 
paper question can hardly avoid the conclusion that such periodicals 
would run serious risk of being overwhelmed with “ good things” and 
dying of plethora. Yet the melancholy fact is that several—indeed, all 
that have been started—have died of inanition ; that is, of the absence of 
The last one says it offered all the great humorists in the country 
plenty of work, and their own terms as to pay, and failed to enlist them, 
and the chance jokes apparently were neither numerous enough nor good 
enough to keep it afloat. 

Now, what is the cause of this disheartening state of things? Why 
can the United States not have a comic paper of their own? The answers 
to this question vary, though of course not greatly. They are mostly 


given in the shape of a history, with appropriate comments, of the unsuccess- 
which Count Bernstoft brought to light in the late controversy with ful attempts made to establish comic papers : one went down because it 
Earl Russell, that not only must the neutral sympathize with the right 


did not sympathize with the liberal and humane movements of the day, 
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and laughed in the pro-slavery interest ; another, because it never suc 
ceeded in getting hold of a good draughtsman for its engravings; and 
another venture failed, amongst other mistakes, we are told, because it 


made fun of the New York 7ribune. The explanation which finds most gen 
eral favor with the public is that, while in England, France, and Germany 
he serious treatment of the 

h or Nladder- 


or Charivari, in America all papers do their own joking ; and, if it 


“the great dailies” confine themselves to t 
topics of the day,and thus leave room forthe labors of Pw 
adatsch, 
seems desirable to take a comic view of anything or anybody, take it on 
the spot in their own columns. Hence any paper which starts on a comic 
basis alone meets with rivals in all its sober-minded contemporaries, and 


comes to grief. The diiliculty it has to contend with is, in short, very 


like that which the professional laundress or baker has to contend with, 





lies are accustomed to do their own wash- 
And indeed, it 


which professional writers of all kinds have to contend, owing to the 


owing to the fact that fami 


ing and bake their own bread. is not unlike that with 


readiness of clergymen, lawyers, and professors to write while doing 
#} 5 I g 


something else. An ordinary daily paper supplies, besides its serious dis- 


quisitions, fun enough for one average household—sometimes in single 


jokes, and sometimes in the s! 


ape of “sparkle” or “ spiciness ” in grave 


articles. Often enough it is very poor stuff, but it amuses people, without 
turning their attention away from the sober work of life, which is the only 
way in which the vast body of Americans are willing to be amused. There 
is, or was, a low-comedy manin the World who certainly jokes well enough 
for any comic paper ; and somebody who, a few weeks ago, in the Tribune 


burlesqued the World's foreign news, might do as good work as ever ap- 
pears in Punch ; but then these men have here, what they would not have 
in London, a chance of letting off a joke once a day, and six or seven jokes 
a week is more than any comic paper is willing or able to take from any 
one contributor, partly owing to the need of variety in the vein in a paper 


given wholly to humor, and partly owing to want of sj 
‘ He 


therefore, who has humor for sale finds a readier market among the dailies 


yace. Anybody, 


or magazines, and a far wider circle of readers, than he would in any comic 


paper. The charge that our comic papers have generally opposed the 
friends of liberty and progress—that is, the mo-t intelligent and apprecia 
lie—is quite true, but it does not go far to account 
Punch 
ment, without serious injury. 
from it till it 


being made the butt of 


tive portion of the pul 


for their failure. has done this steadily ever since its establish- 


No good cause has ever received much 


backin became the cause of the majority, or indeed has 


escape its ridicule; and we confess we doubt 


wheticr “the friends of progress,” 


using the term in what we may call 
its technical sense, were ever a sufficiently large body, or had ever suf- 
Most 


people in the United States who are very earnestly enlisted in the service 


ficient love of fun, to make their disfavor of any g 


reat consequence, 
of “a cause” look on all ridicule as “ wicked,” and regard with great sus 
picion anybody who indulges in it, whether he makes them the object of 


if 


itor not. They bore with it, when turned against slavery, from one or 


two distinguished humorists, because its effectiveness was plain; but 
doubt whether any man who had the knack of seeing the ludicrous side 
of things ever really won their confidence, partly owing to their own 
natural want of humor, and partly to their careful cultivation of a habit 
of solemnity of mind as the only thing that can make an “ advanced” 


The 


literary world are of 


comfortable. causes 


position really tenable, to say nothing of 


of all successes as of all failures in the course 
rarious, and no doubt there is a good deal of truth in all that has been 
said in solution of the comic-paper problem. American humorists of 
the best class can find something better or more lucrative to do than writ 
ing fora comic paper; while the poor American humorists, like the poor 
humorists of all countries, are conrse and vulgar, even where they are not 


stupid. 








But there is one striking difference between American society and thos 
societies in which comic papers have succeeded which not only goes a 
good way to explain their failure here, but puts a better face on some of 
their effurts—suchas their onslauglts on the friends of progress—than they 
seem to wear at first sight. To furnish suil food for fun to ke ‘ 
comic paper afloat, a country must supply a good many strong social . 
trasts for the professional joker to play upon, and must have a large 


amount of reverence for social distinctions and dignities for him to shock. 


I'wo-thirds of the zest with which foreign comic papers are read 


the fact that they caricature persons or social circles with which the mass 


. P 7 . ; one es . 
of their readers are not thoroughly familiar, and whose habits and 





of looking ai things they do not share or only partly share. A 


OO 


of the fun in Punch, for instance, consistsin making costermongers or cab 
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men quarrel with the upper classes, in ridicule of Jeames’s attempts t 





imitate his master, of Brown's efforts to scrape acquaintance with a 
peer, of the absurd figure cut by the cad n the hunting-field, ar 

the folly of the city clerk in trying to dress and behave cea arcs! 

In short, the point of a great number of its best jokes is made by 

ing different social strata into sharp comparison. The peculiarities of hh 
men and Scotchmen also furnish rich materials to the caricaturist, He neve 
tires of illustrating the blunders and pudence of the one, and the | 
patriotism and niggardliness of the other, The Trish Highla who de 
nies, in a rich brogue, that any Irish are ever admitted into his regiment 
and the cannie burgher from Aberdeen, who, on his return home fron \ 

to London, says it’s an * awfa’ dear place ; that he hadna’ bee Wa oors 
in the toon when bang went saxpence,” are types which raise a hos 
overthe United Kingdom, and all because, again, they furnish materials ¢ 
ludicrous contrast which everybody is capable of appreciating. Neither 


the Irishman, Scotchman, nor Englishman, as such, can be made to y 


much fun, if sketched alone. It is when ranged alongside of 
and measured by the English middle-class standard of propriety, that they 


become entertaining. Ina homogeneous society, like that of the Unite 


States, none of this material is to be found. The 
sure, 


furnishes a type which differs from the 


Southerner or Westerner, but none of them diff 


‘rs enou 





worth caricaturing. Ilis speech, his dress, his modes of acting and think 





ing, so nearly resemble those of hisneighbors in other parts of the country 
that after the comic writer or draughtsman had done his best or his 
worst upon him, it would remain still a little doubtful where the joke « 

in. The Irishman, and especially the New York Irish voter, and his sist 

Bridget, the cook, have during the past ten vears rendered n or less 
service as butts for caricaturists, but they are rapidly wearing out. They 
are not many-sided persons at best, and their characteristics have be 


associated in the American mind with so much that is uncomfortable ar 

















repulsive in domestic and political life, that it becomes increasing)y f} 
cult toget a native to lauel at them It must be confesse too, that 
Trish in America have signally belied the poet's assertiot ( non 
animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” There is ne ny more st 

in their condition than the almost complete disapperrance from their cha 
acter, at least in its outward manifestations, of the vivacity, politeness, 
kindliness, comical blundering impetuosity, and « bles tedness 
out of which the Irishman of the and Jo Miller's Irish who 
made all the bulls, were manufactured in the last century Of the other 
nationalities we need hardly speak, as the English-speaking public knows 
little of them. 

The absence of class distinct s here, too, and the complete democra 
tization of institutions during th ust fortw vears, ha destroved the 
reverence and sense of mystery by shocking which European comic 
paper produces some of its mest tickling effects. G stone and Disrac 
figuring as pugilists in the ring, for stance, diverts the English pub 
lic, because it gives a very smart w tot sense ¢ fj 
ness, and makes a strong MMpression of absurdity, these two men. being 
to the English publie real dignitaries, in the strict sense of the word, and 
under the strongest obligations to behave properly But a representation 


of Grant and Sumner as pugilists would hardly make Americans laugh 
because, though » nearly so absurd, or run counter 


3 


to any so sharply defined standard of official demeanor. 


Tuesti } ; n+ -3¢)} t¢a- | - le all te nt «a « 
Justice playing croquet with a pretty girl owes nearly all its point, asa 


joke, to the pepular awe of him, and the mystery which surrounds his 





mode of life in popular eyes; a picture of Chief.Justice Chase doing the 
same thing would hardly excite a smile, because everybody knows hin 
and has known him : s e, and can have access to him at any bour 
‘ > night or ds nd then it must be borne in mind that Paris and 
London contain : t] I s men of Frar and England, and an 
body who es in them is sure of having t whole public f ina 
é while the est New York Ke ills flat 1B on or P} lelphia 
and ff rs n Cineinr or Chicago, ow rto want O° a 1intal 
with aterlais OT W h itis ¢ poser We might mit V the i 
stra 8 il finitely. but we have prol al said enou h to show anv 
or t t the field to the comic w s very uch more ricted 
that in which his European rival labors. He has, in short, to seek 
okes in character, while the European may draw largely upon man 
ners, at joubtful whether character will ever supply materials for a 


re not sutlicientiv sallent, 


The Ameri d the value of rever 


ence and of f their profession, and this 
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ly to select reformers and reform move- 


it is which leads them so constantly 
ments as their butts. The earnest man, intensely occupied with “a 
( e,”” cor nearer to 8 ig in t relation to the popular mind 
oc ed in England by the aristocrat or statesman, than anybody else in 
. The politician is notorious for his familiarity with all comers, 
ntleman” has | me too insignificant a person to furnish 
? r a contrast; but the progressive man is sufficiently well 
koown, and sufficiently stiff in his moral composition, to make it fanny to 
see | i humorous ta iu. The fan thus procured, however, it 
1 1, has at best been very poor, and has not paid, and most 


ENGLAND, 


° LONDON, Dec. 9, 1870. 


Tie ominous clond which darkened our prospects when I last wrote 


to you has passed away—for the present, at least. We are not to have a 
repetition of the Crimean war, Whether the danger is entirely avoided 
or only postponed is more than can be said with perfect confidence ; but, 
at any rate, we are relieved fora time from a danger which few of us 
could contemplate with equanimity. Wve have, indeed, received a slight 
shock from a different quarter. General Butler has succeeded in annoying 

e British lion; and the President’s address, so far as it is at present un- 
derstood, is not calculated to calm our feelings. I shall not, however, 
dwell upon that matter beyond saying that, as it appears to me, you have 


the power of bringing about a settlement of the question if you choose. 
Of course, it is easy to press tpon us demands with which we could not in 
honor comply; but Lam convinced that there is a very sincere desire on 
Alabama claims in a manner which 


this side of the water to settle the 
would be satisfactory to all parties. 

I pass from such topics to a question which has already become rather 
out of date, here, but which has still a certain interest. The first school- 
board elections have taken place in London since I wrote to you last. A 
great deal had been said about the matter, and the whole election appeared 
to be in so chaotic a state that it was difficult to make any confident predic- 
tions. Two or three results, however, have come out very plainly. The first 
point upon which the Liberal press have thought it right to insist was the 
success of the first experiment in secret voting. There were a few little hitches 
in the machinery, but guch as can easily be rectified on a future occasion. I 
cannot, however, say that I regard this experiment as of much importance. 


everybody knows who has seen an election in America or, indeed, in 


France, that a large number of yotes may be polled very easily without 
the confusion and excitement attendant upon our clumsy, old-fashioned 


system. There is no need for collecting all the roughsina big town round 


the hustings to hustle respectable voters and drink unlimited beer. We 
have now learnt that fact by experience. More votes were probably taken 
in London than ever were taken before, and without the least trouble. The 


more serious question remains, whether the ballot in England can be 


made an efficient instrument for resisting intimidation and corruption 


and, at the same time, be kept free from fraud. Its advocates claim those 


advantages in the strongest language, and, of course, urge that this ex- 
periment raises a presumption in their favor. This, however, may be dis- 
puted 


the interest was not of that kind which would encourage either corruption 


lheretwas a very lively interest in the results of the election, but 


The candidates did not spend much money, and, to use 


or intimidation. 

the electioneering slang, the screw was not put on. In this respect, there 

for he 1 was negative. There were no serious complaints, but we 
r ‘arcely in a position to say that the balloting machinery has proved 


itself capable of meeting the ingenious devices which will doubtle 


; 
i 


ss be 


elaborated in due time by politicians of the lower order. 
Other results were far more remarkable. The board includes, as might 
expected, a @reat variety of members. There are representatives of the 
Cyurch of England, of the Dissenters, of the Roman Catholics, and of nearly 


every shade of opinion. There are, I am glad to say, several men of more 


aims to respect. Prof. Huxley, for example, Lord Law- 


than ordinary cl 
Mr. W. H. Smith (the successful rival of Mr. Mill at Westminster, 


rence 
} a very able and excellent man, in spite of his conservatism), Mr. 
ee » ie most energetic and distinguished of the Liberal clergy, 
; an em'nen? schoolmaster, and other well known names, appear 
ucessfel candidetes. The chief interest, however, centred 
2 he worl men, Three ladies stood: Miss Garret 
cal 1 not only at the heal of the poll in her district, but so far ahead as 
to 1 I mer rightly) between three and four times as many 
| sley, who was second; Miss Emily Davies was also at the 
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head of the poll, by a very large majority, in another district; and Mrs. 
Grey, though she failed of success, only failed by a very narrow margin. 
The ladies, in short, won a triumph beyond the warmest hopes of their 
supporters. The workingmen, on the other hand, suffered an equally 


crushing defeat. S$ 


me of the best-known representatives of their class 
were nominated, and yet, in almost every district, they were hopelessly 
beaten. One only was elected, and very few even approached success. 
This fact is curious, and the more so as it might be supposed that the 
same party would generally be in favor of both. A partial explanation 
might, perhaps, be suggested in the fact that the ladies commanded by far 
the most effective electioneering apparatus. They had enthusiastic sup- 
porters and energetic committees, and their cause was thoroughly worked. 
There was a 


Moreover, 


Their sex supplied them with an excellent advertisement. 
certain curiosity excited by the novelty of the proceeding. 
Miss Garrett is, perhaps, the ablest member of her party, and Miss Davies 
and Mrs. Grey both also distinguished themselves by very excellent 
speeches and addresses. Without indulging in clap-trap, they showed a 
business-like and reasonable tone which told strongly in their favor. On the 
other hand, the workingmen were less known and were less able to secure 
such active support. They could not advertise or hold meetings to the 
same extent, and found a certain difficulty in getting their names perfectly 
After every allowance has been made for such 
The first is, 


before the constituents. 
circumstahces, [ think that two things are pretty evident. 
that women have made a greater stride toward a general recognition of 
their rights than was generally thought possible. I should think it highly 
probable that they will obtain the parliamentary suffrage before long, 
though I will frankly confess that the prospect does not move me to any 
lively sense of exuitation. My second conclusion is that English working- 
men are still far from .being roused to that state of political zeal which 
would lead them to overlook petty jealousies and elect members of their 
own class. It is still true, though I shall not attempt to decide how far it 
is a cause for congratulation or regret, that, on the whole, in spite of -a 
good deal of talk to the contrary, they rather prefer to be represented by 
people of higher social position ; or, at any rate, their feeling is not strong 
enough to overcome the electioneering advantages always attaching toa 
certain degree of wealth and position. No workingman candidate has yet 
reached Parliament, and there must be a great change of sentiment before 
they will reach it in any numbers. I refrain from discussing the causes of 
this phenomenon, which is, perhaps, not very singular after all, except as 
it disappoints the anticipations of some of the more ardent reformers. The 
Radical feeling does not seem to have been anywhere very strong. In 
Westminster, the whole Conservative ticket was elected, owing, probably, 
to the better organization of the party, and two very good reformers, Sir 
Chas. Trevelyan and Lord E. Fitzmaurice, were rejected. Still the school_ 
board is in many ways so strong, and, in particular, is so free from the ele. 
ment of parish politics, that I think we have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the result. 

I must add a few words on a disagreeable topic, which I have no wish 
to discuss at length in your pages. A gentleman writing to you from 
Dublin is angry with me for speaking of the “hysterical and shrieking 
declamation” used by “some of the best and most eminent of my 
countrywomen ” in regard to the Contagious Diseases Acts. He is afraid 
that I shall “not think it worth while” to mention the defeat of Sir H. 
Storks at Colchester, which was owing to the exertions in this respect 
of Mrs, Josephine Butler. And he says that Mrs. Butler is a lady of many 
good qaialities, the daughter of an admirable father, and wife of a dis- 
tinguished husband. Now, as to the hysterics and shrieks, I can only say 
that I think those terms very applicable to most of the female eloquence I 
have read upon the subject, though I forget having used them, and I am 
pretty certain that I did not apply them to Mrs. Butler’s remarks. That 
Sir H. Storks lost the election for Colchester because he was an eminent 
supporter of the Acts is perfectly true. It proves, what is far from sur- 
prising, and is, indeed, pretty notorious, jhat there is a strong popular feel- 
ing against the Acts. When such a feeling exists, a great many people 
are apt to plunge into sentiment without weighing arguments, and to fall 
into hysterical shrieking in consequence. Therefore, the case of Colches- 
ter, to which that of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, may now be added, 
hardly disproves my statement. When there is a popular agitation in the 
United States about liquor laws, or woman’s rights, or any other exciting 
subject, you must be far more fortunate than we are if you have not to 
listen to a good deal of hysterical declamation. I would not speak disre- 
spectfully of Mrs. Butler, who, as I have reason to know, has many admir- 
able qualities; but neither those qualities, nor her connection with praise- 
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worthy people, prevents me from thinking that, in this instance, she has 


Dee. 29, 


1870} 


allowed her generous instincts to overpower her logical faculties. 
The state of the case, as I understand it, is this: The Acts in question 
Sir. H. 


ceeded at Maltain all but stamping it out under favorable conditions ; 


have naturally diminished a most fearful disease. Storks suc 
and the experiment, though less systematically tried in England, has prce- 
duced unequivocal sanitary improvement. It is further asserted by most 
qualified observers that the Acts have diminished vice and been the means 
of restoring a very large number of fallen women not only to health, but 
to virtue. It is quite possible that these statements may be met by fair 
argument. Dr. Chapman, for example, of the Westminster Review, has 


His 


deserve, at least, attentive consideration ; possibly, they should carry con- 


put the opposite side of the case with great force. arguments 


viction. But the ladies of whom I was speaking systematically despise 
facts. They prefer to talk about the rights of British subjects, meaning the 
right to spread a deadly disease; the wickedness of interfering with a 
providential punishment of vice, which would be an almost equally good 
reason for objecting to vaccination ; and the atrocity of recognizing pros- 
titution, when it is recognized just as picking pockets is recognized, by 
When I 
sometimes spiced with texts from Scripture, and sometimes interspersed 


yutting it under certain restrictions. read such arguments, 
| Eel 


with the wildest revolutionary views of marriage, Iam not afraid to call 
them hysterical cant, even though they are prompted by a really gene- 
rous, if ignorant, instinct. I do not argue as to the substantial merits of 
the case. Whatever my own opinion, [hope that I can do justice to any 
reasonable opponent; but, even if the acts are utterly wrong, it will not be 
the first time that a good cause has been advocated on very contemptible 


grounds. 








Correspondence. 


THE LEE PEDIGREE 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: In your journal for April 8, 1869, I briefly reviewed a genealogy 
of the Lee family of Virginia, pointing out the fact that the English por- 
tion was entirely without authority. The last number of the Z/erald and 
Genealogist (London, October, 1870), edited by the well-known antiquary, 
The 
writer therein expresses the same opinion of the book that had been given 


John Gough Nichols, Esq., contains a notice of this Lee Genealogy. 


in your columns, but he gives also the true pedigree of the American 
Lees, being the same which I referred to in my review. 

There can be hardly a doubt that Colonel Richard Lee, the emigrant 
to Virginia, was the seventh son of Sir Robert Lee of Hulcott, and younger 
brother of Sir Henry Lee of Quarrendon and Ditchley, Bart. Sir Robert 
Lee died at Stratford-Langton, County Essex, and was buried at Hard- 
wick, August 20, 1616, aged 78. 

The will of the emigrant begins: “I, Col. Richard Lee, of Virginia, 
and lately of Strafford-Langton, in the County of Essex.” He named his 
plantation Stratford, and the pedigree lacks only a little care in identifi 
cation to be as satisfactory as could be desired. 

This particular family of Lee has been distinguished. To it belonged 
Sir Henry Lee, Knight of the Garter in Queen Elizabeth’s time, own 
cousin to the emigrant; and in the line of Sir Henry, the fifth baronet 
was made Earl of Litchfield in 1674. 

The arms of the family of Lee, of Lee Ilall, were argent, a chevron 
between three leopards’ heads sable. Benedict Lee, of Quarrendon, used 
this coat, but his son Richard, in i472, used argent, a fesse between three 
crescents sable. 
had a special grant, in 1513, of the following coat: 


His son, Sir Robert Lee, grandfather of the emigrant, 
argent, on a fesse 
azure between three unicorns’ heads erased sable, as many fleurs.de-lys or. 
Either of these coats may be used by the descendants of Col. Richard Lee, 
but that bearing the three crescents has been most used by the family in 
England. 

From the preceding remarks, it will be seen how unfortunate the his- 
torian of tLe family was in giving the first fifty pages of his book to 
notes on the Lees of Cotton, who were in no way related to the emigrant. 
The coats of arms which embellish the cover and adorn sundry pages of 
his book unfortunately did not belong to the emigrant to Virginia, 
“ancient genealogy, accompanied by an original coat of arms,” which 
had “long slumbered among the old family papers of the compiler of this 
work,” and of which “the authenticity is undoubted,” proves only to 
have been a copy made in 1750 by officers of the Heralds’ College. 
duubt they made a true copy of their records, but so far as it interested 
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any American, it might as well have been the pedigree of Sir Waiter 
Raleigh. In short, the writer started ona false scent, and his time and 
money were entirely wasted. 

Having balanced our account with the Lee family by giving them a 
attributed 


to them, it cannot be unfair to repeat that such a blunder goes far to 


i us 


valid claim to a more illustrious lineage than the one wronely 


tify our disbelief in the claims of Southern genealogists. Here was a gen 
tleman of good family, brother of a baronet. cousin of a 


Knight of the 


Garter, and yet even tradition seems to have ignored his hereditary pre 
tensions. It is even probable that, in a century from his death, the family 


record was so obscured that lant in London obtains from the 


his desi en 
Heralds a pedigree of an alien family, to be transmitted to the bewildered 
eyes of the present generation. If such a thing be possible in a family so 
well known as that of Lee, what reliance can be placed on the traditions 
of families obscure from the time of their emigration or deportation 

Bishop Meade, in his valuable book, has shown how imperfect be fore th 

late rebellion were the local records in Virginia. Undoubtedly. the prose 
cution of the war caused a further destruction of important jaforn ation, 
but whatever remains should be gathered up and published, and such a 


work should be the first care of any and every Southern Historical Society 


W.oH.W 
Notes. 
LITERARY. 
, Tue German press has, since the war assured the repossession of 


Alsace and Lorraine, been prolific of pamphlets in defense of annexation 
both on historical grounds and on grounds of present right and expedieney 
Whoever wishes to study the question more carefully than ean be done in 
the newspapers, will do well to consult some or all of the publications whese 


titles follow: , 


(1) “ Elsass und Lothringen sind und bleiben unser.” by 
Wolfgang Menzel, whose very positive thesis is maintained in an interest 
ing manner, both with reference to the past and the future; (2) “ Elsass 
Adolph 


Schmidt, Professor of History in the University of Jena, showing how the 


und Lothringen,” considered from a geographico:statistical and historic 
political point of view; (5) a pamphlet with the same title, by 


two provinces were lost to Germany, which has met with somueh favor as to 


have reached a third andenlarged edition ; (4 


‘Elsass und Lothringen und 
Adolph Wag 
* Elsass—ein« 


Deutsche Provinz,” by Wilhelm Maurenbreclier, Professor of History in the 


ihre Widergewinnung fiir Deutschland,” by Professor Dr 


ner, already in its fourth edition, revised and enlarged : (5) 


University of Konigsberg, a brief but remarkable contribution to the con 


troversy, calculated for popular reading ; (6) Der deutsche Name Ger 
manen und die ethnographische Frage vom linken Rheinufer,” by the 
Watterich, 


argues the Celts entirely away from the Rhine's banks: 


brarian of the Royal Academy of Miinster, Prof. Dr which 


(7) “ Die Grenze 
zwischen Frankreich und Deutschland,” by Rudolph Usinger: (8) 
* Deutschlands strategische Grenze gegen Frankreich,” by Franz Maurer : 
(9) Was fordern wir von Frankreich?” by Heinrich von Treitsehke. All 
these can be procured in this city at a trifl ng costof Mr. E Steiger, from 
Monatsbericht for November and 


, 
whose December we have gleaned 


them. 

—The intellectual bond between Alsace 
Germany was well 
Holst. The townsand cities rendered prominent by the war can lay claim 
} 


by turns to each of the 


and Lorraine and the rest of 


illustrated the other day in our columns by Dr. von 


great names in literature which he enumerated. 


It was, for hat 


instance, in the Benedictine cloisters at Weissenburge 


Otfried composed his Leangelien-larmonie, which ranks as the oldest 


specimen of German poetry. Hagenau had for its poet Reinmar der Ael 
tere in the days when Gottfried was composing his famous epics in Strass- 
burg, where also wrote Sebastian Brant and Thomas Murner, the satirists, 
the movable and (ioethe 


1dea_ ol 


where Gutenberg conceived 


sketched out his F’rrst. 


ty pes, 
Finally, it was in Colmar that Pfeffel, the poet 
and fabulist and satirist, showed how superior the mind may be to the ter- 


rible affliction of an almost life-long blindness. Pfeffel’s name has been 
perpetuated in the * Pfeffel-Albam “ published by another Alastian poet 
now deceased, Theodor Klein. The first part of this collection e 


ntainsthe 


poems of Alsatians not living at the time it was made—seven in number; 
the second, of those still living—thirty-three in number. Though. destj 
tute of any national expression, or any allusion to the Fatherland, these 


productions have all the marks of the German eharaeter, as if the French 
had never occupied the country. 
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—The reality of the acquisition of Alsace for Germany appears from 
the concurrent appeal of upwards of fifty towns and cities of the Confede- 
ration for contributions in money and books to re-establish the Strassburg 


Library, of which, says the address, “absolutely nothing has been saved.” 


The manuscripts and specimens of early printing are, of course, irreplace 
able, but the needs of the present time can, perhaps, be as well provided 
for by a new foundation as by the old. Mr. Triibner, 60 Paternoster Row, 
London, will receive aay offerings entrusted to his care, and furnish what- 
ever additional information may seem desirable. The aid of which this 
country is capable is, of course, chiefly pecuniary ; yet a collection, re- 
spectable in numbers and intrinsically valuable, might easily be made up 
by our publishers and, from their surplus, by our great libraries. We 
have, indeed, a special interest in establishing a library which will be 
singular among others of the first rank in Europe, in being deprived of the 
enormous advantage of antiquity, and with which, therefore, we may pro- 
perly compare the libraries instituted here during the present century, or 
within the last hundred years. 


—With whatever feelings such 1 movement on the part of Germany 
may be regarded by the French, they will, it is to be hoped, some day 
acknowledge the humane endeavors of the Women’s Associations (Frauen- 
vereine) to assuage the sufferings of the sick and wounded of both nations, 
on both sides of the Rhine. The oldest of these, according to Dr. Hahn 
(“Die deutschen Frauenvereine unter dem rothen Kreuze”), dates back 
not further than the close of tha Crimean war; the largest is the Vater- 
landischer Frauenverein, instituted by Queen Augusta in November, 1866, 
at the close of the war with Austria. The latter has already 300 branch 
associations in Prussia, and its regulations are substantially adopted by 
the other societies not directly connected with it. They all have a double 
mission: in war, the care of the sick and wotnded in the field ; in peace, 
to meet such exigencies at home as epidemics, drought, floods, fires, and 
also to train nurses for the sick. Their field is thus very wide, and their 
activity extends even to the building of hospitals, procuring work for the 
poor, taking charge of children exposed to demoralizing influences, and 
other forms of social providence. Besides good character, a woman, to 
become a member, needs only to pay about sixpence a month to the fund 
of the association, and furnish some sort of needlework. Honorary mem- 
bers pay money only, Without stopping to ask whether French civiliza 
tion could produce such a system of private benevolence, we may note 
here the appeal of a patriotic citizen of Berlin—Mr. J. J. Sturz—to his 
countrymen to prepare food for the relief of the inhabitants of Paris when 
the city shall have been reduced by hunger—an event of which Bismarck 
has given due and, we believe, humanely-intentioned warning. 


Herr Wagner, with his “ Judenthum in der Musik,” has had an imita_ 
tor in the genial Fritz Reuter, from whom one would have expected niore 
toleration, and, with Wagner's experience before him, we might add, cir- 
cumspection. Ilaving a speech to make at a recent patriotic festival at 
Kisenach, he must go out of his way to denounce the Jewish element in 
literature, singling out Heine as his especial target, calling him a Jewish 
boor (Judenbengel), and even holding up his poem of the “'T'wo Grena- 
diers”” as proof that the author was a worshipper of Napoleonic ideas. 
There is in such an argument a singular lack of that humor for which 


> 


the author of “In the Year °13” is justly celebrated, and which ought to 
have enabled him to appreciate the sentiment of the poem in question. 
However, he has brought down on himself a severe castigation at the 
hands of a highly cultivated Jewish advocate, Fr. Wachtel, who makes a 
pamphlet of “ An Open Letter to Dr. Fritz Reuter.” It appears that this 


is not the first time the Platt-Deutsch novelist has improved his chance at 


public meetings to make attacks on others. 

One of the best caricatures that the Franco-Prussian war has pro- 
duced is that in which Napoleon is seen fleeing from some invisible pur- 
suer down a narrow street leading to a gateway flanked on the further 
side by an Orleanist and the Republic, each ready to dispatch him ; with 
the legend from Tell’s soliloquy “ By this way he must pass” (Durch 
diese hohle Gasse muss er kommen). They order these matters differently 
in Paris, where, says a correspondent, the designs are, almost without ex- 
ception, coarse, indecent, hideous, aud witless. Napoleon appears in them 
in an infinity of degrading conditions and attitudes, it being reserved for 
Cham, in the Charivari, to exhibit something of the German humor with- 
out ferocity—as where, for instance, he represents “the crowning of the 
edifice :” a fortress, Sedan, overshadowed by a Prussianelm. On the once 
fashionable boulevards from the 


4 


thronged with venders of all sorts of wares, one hearscried, “ The Shame- 


ful Life, Crimes, Orgies, and other, Unquestioned Deeds of Mr. Louis Bona- 
parte,” all for two sous ; also the life of “ Mr. Jerome Napoleon” and of the 
“ femme Bonaparte,” with promises of a sequel ; and worse yet, according 
to the correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, who confirms the Italian 
observer we have been quoting: 

“ The most obscenely gross and grossly obscene books are exposed upon 

the boulevards for sale, and cried by women and children on the streets. 
I may not even give the title of these vile publications; but they cannot 
be Jeft without mention by any one who cares to be a faithful chronicler 
of the crisis and itscauses. And I will say that in the concoction of some 
of these caricatures and pamphlets, the author has descended to the very 
depth of loathsome indecency. I have seen caricatures of the Empress to- 
day which Iam sure would not be tolerated on the streets of any city of 
Turkey or Hindostan. In the smuttiest shop window of the most un- 
frequented streets of the most licentious cities of Italy or Spain, you will 
see nothing so loathsome, vile, and brutal as the pictures I saw, one hour 
ago, dealt out to merry purchasers on the boulevard, by an equally merry 
young woman of about eighteen years, and of a pretty and unblushing 
face. . . . And this is not an exceptional spectacle. It is to be seen 
from one end to the other of the boulevards, and of a dozen other of the 
most frequented thoroughfares. The best dressed men and women join 
the crowd that presses up to gaze long and with an admiring relish upon 
these filthy caricatures.” 
The contrast between July and November is not greater in this altered 
license of the boulevards by day than when, no longer illuminated at 
nightfall, they resound with the noise of street musicians ; and “ one passes 
occasionally an entire family, shivering with cold and hunger before two 
candles set on the pavement, and chanting the Marseillaise in heart dis- 
tressing tones.” 

—The Panslavic idea, as Russia holds it, is to be carried out with the aid 
of Serbs, Bosnians, Bulgarians, and Montenegrinsagainst Turkey ; of Serbs, 
Slavonians, Croats, Slovaks, and Ruthenians against the Hungarians; of 
Galician Ruthenians against the Poles; and of Czechs, Winds, and Slo- 
vens against the Germans of Austria. It may be worth while to elucidate 
the nature of the national, or rather linguistic, tie binding with each other 
and with Russia all these various branches of the great Slavic family of 
peoples—considering how often observers of European politics, unfamiliar 
with the Slavic idioms, are perplexed by the vague and discrepant state- 
ments concerning these matters in American and English journals. And 
how widely these statements occasionally differ, the following example 
will show: Speaking of the Slavic race, the writer of a very able, but 
very partial, pro-Russian letter to the 7ribune, a few weeks ago, made 
this statement: “Its bond of unity is language. The sailors of Ragusa 
converse in the mother-tongue with the fishermen of Archangel, and the 
inhabitants of Prague with thé people of Moscow.” This assertion was, 
two days later, characterized as “ de cidedly incorrect” by another writer 
in the same paper, who boldly asserted that “ the sturdy Dalmatian sailor 
has no more kvowledge of the Russian vernacular, as spoken at Archangel, 
than a New Yorker las of the idiom of any Indian tribe on our Western 
frontier,” and “ as to the possibility of a conversation between an inhabit- 
ant of Prague and a Muscovite,” referred “to the historical fact, that at 
the convention of all Sclavonic races, held at that very Prague in the 
summer of 1848, the delegates had to make their glowing ‘ Pansclavonic’ 
speeches in German.” 

—Were we now to pass judgment in this controversy to the effect that 
the “historical fact’ concerning the Panslavic Congress of Prague is 
correct, but that the statement preceding it is not only “ decidedly incor- 
rect,” but perfectly absurd, we should only add a bare assertion to other 
assertions as unreservedly made. Let us, therefore, bring the question be- 
fore our readers themselves by a juxtaposition of words and grammatical 
forms belonging to the foremost languages of the Slavic world—the Rus- 
sian, the Polish, the Czechish or Bohemian, and the Serbian—beginning 
with acomparison of the first-named language, which is the vernacular 
spoken at Archangel, with the last-named, a dialect of which is the idiom 
of the Slavic Dalmatian. Here, to begin with, are the personal pronouns 
of the Russian, the vowels to be pronounced as in Italian: Yu, 1; ti, thou; 
on, he; ona, she; ono, it; mi, we; vi, ye; ont, they, masc. and neut. ; ange, 
they, fem. The corresponding words in Serbian are: Ya, ti, on, ona, ono, 
mi, vi, ont (mase.), one (fem.), ona (neut.). The Russian numerals are these ; 
Odin (m.), odna (f.), odno (n.), one; dea, two; tri, three ; tehetire, four ; 
pyat’, five ; shest’, six ; sem’, seven ; osm’ or vosem’, eight; deviat’, nine ; 
desyat’, ten; odinnadtzat’, eleven ; dvadtzat’, twenty ; sto, hundred; ti- 
syatcha, thousand. The corresponding Serbian numeralsare: Yedan (yedna, 
yedno), doa, tri, tehetiri, pet, shest, sedam, osam, devet, desct, yedanaest’, 


Madeleine to the Chateau d’Eau, now | dvadeset, sto, hilyada or tisutcha. The Russian declines the singular of 


ruka, hand, thus: nom., ruka; gen., ruki; dat., rukye ; acc., ruku ; 
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(voc. like nom. ;) instrumental, rukoyu ; locative, 


the same noun in Serbian is ruka, ruke, rutet, ruku, ruko, rukom, rutzi. 
We may add that the Polish and Czechish equivalents forall these words 


show but very slight deviations, 


T ot 


—Let us now compare the Serbian verb with the Pol The indica 
this: Teh nit WwW, tchit 


Polish ezytac’ (pron. ichitatch 


tive present of the Serbian ¢chifati, to read, is 
tchita, tehitamo, tchitate, teh y of the 


ezytasz, ezyta, ezytamy, czyt cie, 


iti thi u 
Czytam, 


see: } ‘idim, 


ezytaja’ ; of the Serbian vidyeti, to 
Widze’, 


Jestem (pron. yestem), jestes’, 


vidish, vidi, vidimo, viditi P vide of the Polish widzie 


widzisz, widzi, widzimy, widzicic, widza’; of the Serbian biti, to be: 


YCRL, Ye st, Yesmo, Ye ste, yesu ; of the Polish bye’ 


The indicative future of the last-mentioned 
h, bude, budemo, budete, budu ; of 


he ‘dz ic &2Z, he ‘dz * he Wikay, my, 


ie ST¢ scl © sa’. 
Budem, b 
Be "de Pe 


The past tenses are somewhat less similar. 


rest, jestes mY, 


Serbian verb is: “des the cor- 
be’dziecic, be'da’. 


the Serbian 


responding Polish: 
Thus we find for 
‘hitaste, tehitahu, the 
ezytali. <A 
comparison of the Polish and Czec chish adjectives may complete our circle 
robust, in Polish is declined thus: 
ete.) ; 
robusta, 


tchitah (1 was reading), tehitashe, ge ishe, tehitasmo, te 


Polish czytalem, czytales’, czyt 


czyt alis’m Y, ezyt a lis'cte, 
of grammatical illustrations: 
(Lat. 


silie), etc. 


Suny, 


Silny, silaego, silnemn, ete. robustus, robusti, robusto, its femi 


nine thus: Sina, silne) (j =), (robusta, robust@, ete.); 


its neuterthus : Si/ne, silnego, silnemu, ete. (robustum, robusti, robusto, ete.) ; 


and the c responding forms in Czechish are: silncho, silnémnu, ete. 


= pe ia 
silnd, silné, silué, ete.; silné, 


Suny, 
silného, silnému. 

—All this will suflice to show how closely the various Slavic languages 
are related to each other, and how little difficult it would be, for 
for the Czech of Bohemia or Moravia, 


instance, 
when speaking slowly and care- 
fully selecting his words, tomake himself understood on most subjects in 
common life by the inhabitants of Warsaw, Agram, Belgrade, Moscow, or 
Archangel. Asimilarly executed comparison of the Romanie languages 
will easily prove that the difficulties of an Italian or Spaniard speaking 
his own language in Paris, Lisbon, or Rio de Janeiro would be nearly the 
same, neither much less nor much greater. And we may add that it would 
be just as useless a task for a learned Muscovite to address in Russian an 
assembly of Poles, Czechs, Croats, or Montenegrins, as it would be fora 
Brazilian priest to deliver Portuguese sermons in the churches of Naples, 
Toulouse, or Toledo. This explains why the Congress of Prague, almost 
all the members of which were possessed of suflicient fluency in German, 
while but with difficulty comprehending each other’s tongue, were com- 
pelled to use the language of their opponents as their common medium of 
deliberation on Slavic affairs. It also shows that a universal union of the 
Slavic nations under the rule of the Czar would be no less a_ political 
monstrosity than a union of France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Mexico, and all 
Central and South America under the sceptre of a common despot. 


POPULAR WORKS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJEOCTS.* 


DEAN STANLEY'S work on the “ History of the Jewish Church ” “ 
tains the substance of lectures delivered from the chair of ecclesiastical 


con- 
history in the University of Oxford.” In judging its merits we must bear 
in mind that the author disclaims 
research, and would have his book regarded not as a history, but as /ee- 
tures.” And considered in this light, it will be found to offer much more 
than it promises, and to deserve forgiveness for what, in a connected narra. 


“any pretensions to critical or linguistic 


tive, pretending to be exhaustive, we should call want of completeness or 


of critical precision. In fact, it is almost a history of ancient Israel, both 
complete and critical. That it is neither entirely complete nor entirely cri- 
tical is not attributable to a lack of diligence in elaboration or of erudition— 
for the elaborate finish of the whole, and the scholarship displayed in every 
part, are fully worthy of the Dean’s reputation—but to the peculiar limita. 
tion of the subject, and tothe peculiar standpoint occupied by the author as 
His subject is not the Jewish people but 


and his critical research confines itself within bounda- 


investigator of religious history. 
“the Jewish ( burch,” 


“ Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. By 
DD. ete.” With Maps and Plans. «Part t.: Abraham to Samuel; 
Samuel to the Captivity.) New York: Charles Scribner and Co. 1870. 


Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
Part H.: From 


* Biblical Studies By E. H. Plumptre, M.A., Rector of Pluckley, Kent. and Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, King’s College, London.’’ London: Strahan & Co. New York: 
George Rontledge & Sons. 1870. 

** The Book of Isaiah, Chronologically Arranged ; an Amended Version, with Histo- 


rical and Critical Introductions and explanatory Notes. By T. K. Cheyne, M.A., Fellow 
of Baliol College, Oxford.” London: Macmillan & Co. 1870. 


* Heroes of Hebrew History. By Samnel Wilberforce, D D., Lord Bishop of Win 


chester.” London: Strahan & Co. “New York: George Routledge & Sons. 1870 
“The Nations Around. By Ae Keary, Author of * Early Egyptian History.."" Lon- 


don: Macmillan & Co. 1870. 

“Studies in Bible Lands. By Rev. W. L. Gage, 
Geography of Palestine,’ etc., etc.’ With Seventy-two Illustrations 
ean Tract Society. 1870. 


Editor of Ritter’s *Comparative 
Boston: Ameri 
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ries narrowly drawn by reverence for ecclesiastical traditions. For this rea 


son many of the most important aaneatioes presented us in these “ Lectures 





are marked by an indefiniteness and vagueness which en leave the 
reader in doubt whether the author discourses on tact egends. Tlis 
tone is throughout too homiletie and apologetic, and his diction too 1 . 
laden with po tico-religious ornaments, to allow the belief that he did 


) 


regard it as dangerous “to search the Jewish records as we should search 


those of other nations.” The work reads as if written for edification rather 
than for historical enlightenment and instruction. Yet, like all the Dean's 
productions, it abounds in vivid illustrations, drawn from a vast store of 
knowledge, and in felicitous remarks of every kind. The following pas 
sages, embracing the narrative of the passage of the Red Sea, may serve 


to illustrate the tenor, and both the merits and defects, of the 


‘The Israelites were encamped on the western shore of the Red Ses 


when suddenly a cry of alarm ran through the vast multity 
ridges of eseenthe well- kn horses, th 


the desert hills wer 
iots of the Egy ptian host : ‘Pharaoh pursued after the children ot 
they were sore afraid.’ . . . And in that terror and perplexity the 


wh 


BUN Went 


down behind the } hu ge mountain-range which rose on their rear, and eut 
off their return to Egypt; and the dark night fell over the waters of t) 


into the 
when the morn 


and cut off their advance 
Where were th Ley 


sea which rolled before them 
So closed in upon them that evening. 


acest 


ing broke over the hillsof Arabia? Where were they, and where were 
their enemies? They stood in safety on the farther shore, and t 
chariots and the horsemen and the hosts of Pharaoh had vanished in the 


waters, 
had crossed one o 
world. e 


T hey hadi passed ia ti iat night from Africa to Asia; they 
the great boundaries which divide the qu 
ehind the Afric } 


t 

f 

} an hilis, which rose bevond t 
: 


} 
land of | 


lay the strange land of their exile and bondage—the “wy pt, with 

its mighty river, its immense buildings, its monster-worship, its grinding 

stented its overgrown civilization. ‘This they had left to revisit no m 
From slaves they had become free; from an oppressed tribe 


the y had become an indepe ndent nation The Passage, as thus 
described, was effected not in the calmness and clearness of daylight, but 
in the depth of midnight, amidst the roar of the hurricane which caused 
the sea to go back—amidst a darkness lit up only by the broad glare of 





the lightning as‘the Lord looked out’ from the thick darkness of the 
cloud. We know not, they knew not, by what precise means the 
deliverance was wrought: we know not by what precise track through 


the gulf the passage was effected. We know not, and we need not 
the obscurity, the mystery, here as elsewhere, of the 
‘God’s way was in the sea, and Ilis paths in the great waters, and //is f 


steps were not known.’ e 
Prof. 


hardly 


’ 
know ; 
was part lesson. 


, 


“ Biblical Studies” are mostly repr 
the s la Ma fidiic¢ 
they 
are popular productions, as the author's wish in writing them was to 


the Bil le 


Plumptre’s 


any alteration” —from (food Words and 


Though much more strictly critical than Dean Stanley's “ Lectures,” 
to the wider circle of intelligent readers of 


Of Old 


address himself “ 
Testament ib 
embrace the 
iloh,” * 
The Earthquake 
The A 
Three Generations of 
The Last of the Prophets 


And the scholarship which the author brings to bear upon these subjects 


rather than to the narrower circle of scholars.” 
following 


The Tree of 
in the Days 


‘The Lord of 8 “The Me 
Life,” “ Caleb,” “ The Revolt of 
of Uzziah,” “ The Psalms of the S 
Book of Job,” “ The Old 
‘The Babylonian Captivity,” 


Sabaoth,’ st High God,’ “Sh 
Absalom,” “ 
Korah,” Authorship of the 


ns ot 


Age of Isaiah,” “ Jewish 


Patriotism,” and * 
is as comprehensive and solid as his ability to popularize “the more inte 


resting results of the enquiries” is consummate. The critical value of 
his ecclesiasti 


Job, in 


the 


the scope 
Thus the essay on 
Book of 


religion 


his studies, however, varies according to cal pre 


possessions allow his criticism. whieh he 


the conclusion that “in the Job we have result of 


the 
the Semitie family which took place during the 


reaches 


that short contact between and culture of the Hebrew and 


the Arabian branches of 


reign of Solomon,” is replete with sagacious and ingenious remarks 


though it may fail conclusively to settle the question at issue—while the 


following essay on Isaiah piles up paltry proofs against overwheiming 
‘the last twenty 


evidence to vindicate for that prophet the authorship of 


chapters of the book that bears his name.” 


Bx 0k ot 


genuine spirit of critical enquiry, and in reference to the last 


six [twenty-seven ] 


Mr. Cheyne’s “* f Isaiah’ deals with its subject in a much more 


twenty seven 


chapters of that collection ably develops the opposite view to that 
defended Prof. Plumptre. To the doing of this, which, in fact, has 


been exhaustively done so many times, he does not devote too much space 


in his introduction, justly relying on the succinct but well-executed pre 


fatory remarks and explanatory notes to the various divisions and subdi 


visions of his “ chronologically arranged ” text. These remarks and notes 


are, it is true, far from forming an exhaustive commentary, and it need 


hardly be said that they do not offer conclusive support to every solution 


presented by the author: but they cannot fail greatly to facilitate for stu- 
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dents and teachers the understanding of the best attempts made by scholars | 


to solve the historical and chronological problems connected with one of 


the richest and, in every respect, most interesting Biblical books. Popular 
in the best sense of the word, Mr. Cheyne’s production is yet marked 
throughout by evidences of extensive learning and independent research, 
and we have no hesitation in declaring it a very valuable contribution to 


the rich branch of literature to which it belongs. 


Bishop Wilberforce’s “ Heroes of Hebrew History,” a collection of 
sketches reprinted—with one exception—from the pages of Goud Words, 


does not pretend to offer any new results of investigation, and betrays the 


learning of the author only in the skilful and easy handling of his sub- | 


ject. The heroes chosen—twelve in number—all belong to the oldest 


period of the Hebrew annals, from Abraham to Elisha, Moving within 
the narrowest limitsof Biblical tradition, the writer manages, nevertheless, 
to enliven his topics by observations full of originality, and by a racy 
diction, teeming with marks of spiritual freedom. 
his sketch of young Jacob, who, “ thoughtful and given to anticipations of 
the future, eager to please the mother whom he loved, seeing an oppor- 
tunity of securing what she had taught him that God meant him to 


possess, and so, with a meanness bred of a subtle intellect, of misleading 
affections, of a timid temper, and of a debased religiousness, tempted his 


} 


Witness, for instance, | 


brother to a sin by which he was himself to profit ;” or of Jacob stealing | 


away the blessing ‘‘as he had meanly purchased the birthright of the 
first-born. Here all the lines are darker. Rebekah is yet more visibly 
the tempter. Her son, more timid, perhaps less deceitful than herself, 
shrinks from the perfidy of abusing the darkened sight of his aged father. 
Sut she overbears his resistance. She has now persuaded herself that it 
is well to lie for God; that the great just God of truth can be helped in 
the government of his world by a cunning devil-born falsehood ; and she 


succeeds in her plot, and the younger son secures the blessing.” 


Mr. Keary, in “The Nations Around,” presents in a very attractive 
form some of the most instructive results of recent research in the valleys 
of the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, in their bearing upon the early 
history of the Hebrews. In the double hope of making some points of 
that history clearer, by hanging “the minute knowledge of ancient man- 
ners and customs, buildings and costumes, that may be learned from 
Egyptian and Assyrian records, round the familiar heroes of Bible stories,” 
and of infusing life, through a collation with the Hebrew narratives, into 
“the minute particulars of the outward forms of living” preserved to us 
on the monuments, he discourses on a variety of interesting topics relat- 
ing to the countries and cities, the history and mythology, of the Chal- 
deans, Assyrians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, and other neighbors of Israel ; 
and he does it in a way which shows his familiarity with the best and latest 
productions on these subjects. Mr. Gage’s hand-book on “ Bible Lands,” 
which embodies “the substance of a course of lectures delivered in the 
spring of 1867 before the Lowell Institute,” covers a part of the same 
ground, but is chiefly devoted to Palestine itself, and exclusively to geo- 
graphical description. Without being either an exhaustive or an elabo- 
rate work on Biblical geography, it is well enough done to achieve its 
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lence of Holbein’s portrait-sketches and studies by Leonardo da Vinci and 
Poussin. There are, besides, fifty of the works of the earlier masters, many 
and choice drawings of the school of Venice, and some of the most impor- 
tant examples of Michael Angelo and Raphael. 

Several drawings given in Mr. Woodward's book are already well-known 
by other but less accurate reproductions, His comments upon each one are 
excellent, and quite models in their way; they lend, as he wished it, a 
help to those who know much and to those who know little. Some lines 
of remark have been well kept to throughout, such, for instance, as the 
noting of that sculptural basis of decoration in picture-making which 
marks in European art the schools of the draughtsmen as distinguished 
from those of the colorists. Perhaps, while doing so, Mr. Woodward 
declares too definitely the intention of Michael Angelo with regard to 
an actual carving or casting of some of bis designs, such as the one given 
in the book, and known as the “Shooters at a Mark.” It should have 
been enough to insist upon the basis and the habits of his technical man- 
ner. We note also an appreciation of the continued effect of Poussin’s in- 
fiuence in France up to the present day, and of the essential nationality 
of his gravity of style. Mr. Woodward’s notes are certainly in the 
right direction towards the attaining of the object he has in view—the 
interesting the wider circle of those who care at all about art in the know- 
ledge and study of the drawings of the old masters, held in such peculiar 
esteem by the deeper students and lovers of art. Of their critical imiport- 
ance, there can be no doubtful opinion. The drawings of the masters are 
perfect keys to their intentions, whose successful carrying out has been 
their glory. And if the statement seems liable to an exception in the case 
of the colorists, for whose meaning some scheme of colored light is needed, 
it is borne out by the very wants or lacune of their studies in line or black 
and white, never to be filled until the moment of the definite result. And 
with the draughtsmen, the full power of such a one as Raphael can never 
be proved to his natural opponents without the existence of his original 
drawings, so much do they contain over and above what those paintings 
carry that bear his name. What a distance, let us say, between the com- 
pleted “ St. Cecilia,” however triumphant a success, and the tender and spi- 
ritual sketch which Mare-Antonio has preserved. Indeed, besides the fact 
that the sketches of the great masters are a school of instruction in the 
principles of art, so much so as to give the prospects of modern art-culture 
a most important help by their reproductions, they have a more secret 
value: the man who makes the artist cannot be approached as closely by 
any other means, so that, to a keen appreciator of these things, it is as if 
he mingled in unrestricted intercourse with the great poets of his admira- 
tion. 

The reproduction, under Mr. Scott's direction, of some sixteen pictures 
by as many artists of the most influential modern school of art, even 


| though labelled with the shop-name of ‘‘ gems,” might lead_us naturally 


object of imparting to a large class of readers “ such information respect- | 


ing the sacred lands as should make the Old Testament a more vivid and 
intelligible book.” 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS.—II.* 


TuE names of the masters whose drawings are reproduced in Mr. 
Wood ward’s publication are all-sufficient in importance—Michael Angelo, 
Perugino, Raphael, Julio Romano, Leonardo Giorgione, Paul Veronese, 
Poussin, Diirer, and Holbein. Twenty-four of their studies are the subject 
of the book and make it beautiful, but its publication is accompanied by an 
important promise, that of publishing in such a way af to make them 
generally available, and with helping commentaries, the choicest draw- 
ings of the Royal collection at Windsor Castle, which, as to numbers alone, 
is surpassed but by two or three others in Europe. It contains above 
20,000 drawings, the later Italian schools predominating in them, and with 
the masters of the*’German, Flemish, Dutch, and Spanish schools least well 
But it is said to be unequalled for the number and excel- 


represented, 


* “Specimens of the Drawings of Ten Masters, from the Royal Collection at Windsor 
Castle. De-ecriptive text by B. B. Woodward, Librarian to the Queen, and Keeper of 
Prints and Drawings." London: Macmillan & Co. 1870. 
duced by Carbon-Photographs.) : : 

“Gems of French Art. A series of, Carbon-Photographs from the Pictures of Emi- 
nent Modern Artists, with Remarks on the Works selected and an Essay on the Frerth 
School, by Wm. B. Scott." London: G. Routledge & Sons. _1871. : 

“The Acropolis of Athens. By W. J. Stillman” New York: E. L. Godkin & Co. 
1870. 





(The drawings are repro- | 


enough to expect a choice of some value—the choice of an expert whose 
instincts had been cultivated into judgment. Sach help toa better appre- 
ciation and wider knowledge of modern French art and its men might 
well have come from an artist who has shown a love for the serious 
in art throughout his little book on Albert Diirer. It is certainly disap- 
pointing to find that most of the prints of the present book are of inferior 
work of well-known artists, or of better work by men of decided inferiority. 
Even if one choose to think Meissonier and Gér6me first-rate, and wilfully 
add thereto Hamon and Rosa Bonheur, there is no call for admitting into 
the same company such poor painters as Dubufe or Compte-Calix, who, in 
comparison, have no particular existence. 

Such a disturbing mixture can only be understood through Mr. Scott's 
excuse—namely, that the element of popularity had to be considered by 
the publisher above all, as also the possibility of getting possession of the 
right work after it had been agreed upon, in such a way, too, as to give a 
chance,to the photographers ; which last must mean that prints were to be 
copied, not pictures, as these are more difficult to render. These reasons 
would excuse anything, but they are no substitute for a better acquaintance 
with the great artists of the French schools. Of course, the many-sided- 
ness of views which has made this collective influence felt throughout 
Europe allows much difference cf opinion as to comparative excellence. 
But it seems high time that the fame of those whose work has been 
fundamental in French art—who are intensely national and yet, by their 
genius, represent universal tendencies and aspirations—should spread 
abroad from its native country. It was to be hoped that Mr. Hamerton, 
for instance—whose last books are referred to by Mr. Scott as similar to 
and yet differing from his own—should introduce to the English-reading 
public the names and works of Géricault Delacroix, Dupré, Rousseau, 
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Barye, or Millet. Of Delacroix, indeed, Mr. Stillman once wrote an inte- 
resting notice. 

To leave these men out of the lists of French art is parallel to forget- 
ting Turner, Blake, Gainsborough, or the Pre Raphaelites in numbering 
the English. To recall Mr. Hamerton, this book of Mr. Scott's differs from 
his in that it proceeds differently, the selection of illustrations being first 
and the writing second. Nevertheless, the notices are the best part of the 
book, and contain some pleasant talk, some natural criticism, and some 
errors with regard to places and dates in French history. Louises are put 
for Henrys, and the end of the eighteenth mistaken for the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The publication of Mr. Stillman is another application of the new print- 
ing processes to the securing of photographic records whose value, in this 
case, requires permanence beyond a doubt. These views of the Acropolis 
of Athens, however interesting in their pictorial effect and beautiful as 
photographic results, were taken with direct reference to use as docu- 
ments. By the use of orthoscopic lenses and most careful adjustment of 
distances, the pictures have been made to coincide with the actual measure- 
ments. Those refinements of art in directions of lines, in adjustment of 
spaces, and curves of surfaces, which are the exclusive difference of pure 
Greek architecture, and of which the Parthenon here represented is the 
great example, have thus been, for the first time, recorded as they appear. 
So that this record of the greatest monument of ancient art may outlive, 
in its correction, the very monument it pictures, for the comparatively 
recent injuries to the ruins make it to be regretted that such a work was 
not earlier attempted. Only a few years since, the west facade of the 
Erectheum was thrown down by a gale, and the eastern is in a most pre- 
carious state, while one of the columns of the west facade of the Parthe- 
non is so badly shattered that the work of the weather or an eartliquake 
shock, so common in Greece, may demolish the glorious structure, and 
leave in this book the only exact representation of it in existence. Twenty- 
six views are given in the book, beginning with points external to the 
Acropolis, which show its relation with the ancient and modern city. The 
title-page gives the ancient gate recently uncovered by Beulé’s excava- 
tion, and then the spectator is led in a connected itinerary through the 
Acropolis, making the circuit through the Propylewa and the Parthenon 
to the eastern extremity, whence a general view is taken, and then back 
by the Erectheum, of which each of the four sides is given ; the final prints 
being an example of the sculpture from the Temple of Victory and another 
from the frieze of the Parthenon, thus presenting a number of aspects of 
the ruins which cannot but make their character and qualities clearer 
either to the architectural or artistic enquirer. The work has been a labor 
of love, and its results are offered in this book at a price which merely 
meets the necessary expenses of publication. 
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Fine Arts. 


MISS GLYN, 


NATURE, in creating humanity, has her gererous freaks and holiday 
humors. Once in a century or two the whim seizes her to get out a cen 
tennial or festal gift, a sort of prize edition of a woman, at which rivalry 
may despair and criticism forbear to cavil. When the splendor of the 
binding only answers to the brilliancy of the work, when to grace of per- 
son and manner is added the charm of intellect, the result is one of the 
great coquettes of history, one of those dread enchantresses at whose feet 
kings have laid down their sceptres and warriors their swords, in whose 
smiles poets forget their lyres, sages their books, and well-nigh saints 
their coronals. 

Such a type is Cleopatra, the Cleopatra of poetry, at least, if not of 
story—a gorgeous picture of oriental luxury and sensuous abandonment, 
lit up with the fitful play of wit, and fancy, and petulant caprice, or the 
deeper glow of stern resentment and passionate fervor. No one of Shake- 
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speare’s ideal creations is more real and tangible. Beatrice and Desde 


mona, Hermione and Lady Macbeth, each and all may lie open to the 


charge of being in some sense abstractions—monogranphs. In each t 
poet may to some tastes seem to have laid almost undue stress on some 
one predominant characteristic in the nature of his heroine. Bat Cl 


patra is vital throughout, instinct, in every word and act, with 
est life and the most distinct individuality. Her charm is far from being 
one of mere sensuous attraction, Even should we view the story histo 

cally, in that luxurious age Rome, and Athens, and Alexandria must have 


on n 
yh i 


swarmed with beautiful Hetaire and graceful Gazeeval, fair enou 
their 
soldier. 


licentious inanity to enchain the passing fancy of the careless 
Though 


assured, in general terms, that the great sorceress was fair to look upon 


But the Serpent of Old Nile has subtler fascination 


we read in every line that her true power came from the brain and the 
temperament. Her magic lay less in curve of line or flush of tint than in 
her wit, playfulness, fickleness even, in that wonderful manysidedness 
that “infinite variety”? which “age could not wither nor custom stalk 
and in that fusing white heat of passion which terrifies but enslaves. 
That such a delineation calls for great and exceptional power on the 
ttle 


hee ds 


part of the actress—and perhaps even more of the reader 
urging. In the lack of all stage accessories, and with the laborious duty 
of supporting unaided through two or three hours the varied characters 
of so elaborate a drama, the effort must be as arduous as the triumph, if 
attained, would be conspicuous. 

The lady who essayed this difficult task on Wednesday of last week at 
Steinway Hall comes among us not as a mere débutante, but with a 
reputation earned in many dramatic fields, and heralded with much kindly 


} 


Such an one has a right to be jud 


ed 


encomium from former auditors, 


must be judged—from a bigh and exacting standpoint. ‘To an artist—and 
a lady—of such position we owe more than hasty or evasive comment, mere 
damning with faint praise. She has a right to claim not only courtesy, but 
sincerity. The easy superficiality of the daily press, the slighting grood 
nature which assumes neither earnest aims on the part of the artist nor in 
telligent standard on that of the hearer, may be as distasteful as the se 


To an artist of high character, searching criticism will 


verest censure, 
often be the highest compliment. 

With all consideration, then, for the 
task, and with all 


extreme difficulty of the 


reserve for the errors of individual judgment 
Miss Glyn’s delineation of the Egyptian Queen, as of the other per 
sonages of the drama, did not seem to us adequate either te the re 
quirements of the great work 


ditional reputation. 


she interpre ted or to her own tra 
The lady is of a stately and commanding presen: 
and reads with assurance and distinctness, with good knowledge of dra 
matic appliances, and often with intelligence and spirit. But this general 
praise must be given with some ‘admixture of limitation. Viewed as a 
whole, and judged, as we have said, by an exacting standard, the reading 
of Wednesday showed certain faults and deficiencies, which somewhat 
tempered commendation and interfered with an entirely hearty enjoy 
ment. 

Miss Glyn’s voice, though not deficient in strength and in a certain 
fulness in energetic passages, lacks something of that peculiar level sos 
tenuto and mellow vibration which are so effective in the delineation of 
intense feeling. Her delivery is clear and measured, but is apt to become 
a little monotonous and conventional, and, in the attempt to secure im- 
pressiveness, is sometimes unduly protracted. Among many instances of 
this, the one which most readily occurs to us is the passage in Act I., 
where Cleopatra exclaims to Charmian— 

** What should I do, I do not *" 
Here, that the ear of the listener may properly supply the omitted relative, 
the pause between the two clauses should be extremely slight. Mise 
Glyn, on the contrary, prolonged it so as to make of the passage two en 
tirely distinct and unrelated sentences, to the injury of the meaning. In 
the next speech, the sharp, fierce rejoinder— 
* Thou teachest like a fool: the way to lose him!" 

the same over-solemnity in reaching after impressiveness tended to mar 
the force of the line. 

On the other hand, in passages of great intensity and fire, the reader 
adopted an air of calmness, with a humorous or mocking expression of 
Such 


culminating flashes of savage energy and passionate wilfulness as the 


feature, which differs from the accepted interpretation of the part. 


lines— 
“Who's born that day 
When I forget to send to Antony, 
Shall die a beggar !”’ 
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and further on- 


Ry Isis, T ] \ } bloody tee 
Ifthou with ¢ j Lin 
NM ‘ lu 
were read far too etly They are angrily direct 
CABLIK 
Neither in the matter of mere mechanical 
quite do justice to her professional training. 


stress on words where 


sional tendency to get the 


especially on small conjunctions and pronouns, 
and to omit it where so dk ing runs the risk of 
instances of this one must suflice, pr Cleo} 


of Anthony’s marriage— 


ro bring bad news 


and where the 
us to lose the ¢ 


lative good. 


It is certainly within the limits of possibility th 
such minor faults as these, yet be, in general conception, in the informing 


spirit and fire of the whole treatment, 


sweep away all carping or pedantic criticism of details. 
a3 many varying shades of opinion as audi- 


there will probably be almost 


tors, but to the careful Shakspearian student Miss Glyn’s conception of the 
fervid Oriental and of the proud Roman might probably 
Her sedis as well as her acting of the wonderfully life- |, 
“arlier portions of the play—the chameleon-like change- | 


to be desired. 


like scenes in the ¢ 
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and as they probab! 
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than antique and Oriental. 
of the rugged earnestness and impetuosity which one 
bluff, headstrong soldie 

Among the merely mechanical causes tending to hinder a full enjoy- 
interpretation was the length of the 
afternoon audiences of the Globe and the Bankside were of st 
episode, of which even a sketch and insuflicient abstract tries the 
temper aud weaker attention of the nineteenth-century 
Loth for reader and hearer, was the undue size of the 
The mutual and, so to speak, magnetic sympathy of thé two par- 
ties to the bargain is, to a certain extent, one of local relation. 
needs to feel at home with his audience and they with him. 
o feel at home with, or even be properly heard and seen by, a thou- 


We cannot help hoping for an occasion to revise our judgment in 
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teasing yet violent temper, the alternate sulks 
not quite as imaginative as we 
been in the larger 
Neither in her 


whom 


v weald have 
tic atmosphere of the stage 
} oval wench” in 
was rather modern and realistic 


f Antony, 


uselves.” It 


Her portrait too. lacked something 


night expect in the 


and haughty but tender lover and master. It 


feminine than masculine. 


1 
play. The lei- 


eadier 


stuff | than those of modern times, and would sit through a whole historical 


hastier 


listener. Siill an- 


The reader 


But how is 


sand people or more scattered over tle vast expanse of Steinway Hall ? 
What moral telegraph shall knit together with its electric chain a listen- 
ing people spread over such a continent of benches, corridors, and gallerics ? 


“ cosier”’ 


and more sympathetic surroundings. 
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yer, wh now ady 
Let fri Is an interest in THe ScHnoon 
Feerival rhe j is | and you ¥ 1 ita very 
lun v tere ating to 1y-school and 
Day 1] nts 
Ir ) say rinclnb with Tur Corporat, 
“ , yY ‘ 80 
Fea@viva hink, tae only periodical of the 
( V« ‘ 
A Css 
SEWELL & MILLER, Publishers, 
CHICAGDYV, ILL 


| 


who will raise 


Susely jliustrat 





The Nation. 


BOOKS, 

IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SUIT- 
ABLE FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND GEN- 
TLEMEN’S PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 

Offered for sale at very low prices for cash. 
IMPORTATIONS BY WEEKLY .STEAMERS. 
Now opening, large ard choice invoices of Books, ele- 
cantly illustrated, ete.. in fine bindings, suitable for the 
Holidays, all at excecdingly low prices. 
Catalogue 59 now ready, and sent gratis on application, 
A. L. LUYSTER, 
London, and 138 Fulton St., 
NEW YORK. 
The following for sale at prices annexed, and forwarded 
on aj plication : 


SULTURE. 
Management of Crops, and the 
lilus trated with 240 plates of 
nd building 
me nts in the cultivation of the 
by Prof. J. Donaldson. Thick 
ten d. 1860. f 
ading matter. Publishe lat 


! (ARDENER ;” or, Ama- 


» to Out-door Gardening and 


BRITISH AGRIC 
Cultivation of Land, 
Economy of Animals. 
implements, animals, grasses, gates, : 
giving all the improve 
soil to the present time 
Imp. 8vo, new cloth. 

With over 800 pages of 7 £3 8s. 

“ THE COTT: AGE 


teur and Cottagers’ - ide 


Spade Cultivation. Conducted by George W. John- 
son. 33 vols. 4to, uniformly bound in green cloth 
from commencement in 1849 to 1865 inclusive. $40. 
The most complete work on the anbiect, teachi aenes to grow 
the most and the best crops, particr lariz tne > the modes of cul- 
ture found to be moat sr axful, pointing out the m oot appro- 
priate manures, with the modes of applying them most eco- 
nomically ; with the diseases of plants, arrangement of gar- 


tied with innumerable cuis 


(The). 1s vols, 
Lond. $35. 


, the whole illustr< 


MAGAZINE 

thick Svo. Fine half-calf, gilt. 
A beautiful copy from commencement in 1860 to 1869. Pro- 
i with fine wood-cuts. One of the best English 
amusement and instruction, 


S FABLES. Translated into 
<“ alter Thornbury; with illustra- 


Doré. Thick 4to, fine new half- 
$15. 


dena, ete 


CORNHILL 


Magazines, both for 


LA FONTAINE’ 
English V« 
tions by 
morocco, 


ree by 
Gustave 
Lond. 1868 

A choice copy. with full gilt edges, fine portrait, and Dore’s 
matchless illustrations, 

NICHOLSON’S NEW CARPENTER’S 
GUIDE: Bemg a complete Book of Lines for Carpen- 
ters, Joiners, Cabinet-Makers, and workmen in gene- 
ral. An enlarged and improved edition. By John 
Hay, Architect. 4to, fine halfmorocco, gilt. Lond. 

50. 


and practice explained by very numerous fine 
f paper. 


The theory 
engravings on hear 


PRICED AND DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOCUE No. 23, 


Containing many 


SCARCE AND CURIOUS 
BOOKS, 


As well as 


STANDARD WORKS 
Y HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, CLASSICS, THEOLOGY, 
SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, DEMONOLOGY, 

FRENCH WORKS, POETRY, THE DRAMA, 
TRAVELS, ILLUSTRATED WORKs, 
BELLES LETTRES, ETC., ETC., 


Now ready and wiil be sent, free of charge, to any address, 


A. DENHAM & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
17 Murray Street 
(Near Broadway), New Yorx. 


Priced ‘Caraioque No. 18 


oF 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOCKS 
Forming a Portion of the Stock ot 
DAVID CG. FRANCIS, 

DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
17 Aston Piacs, New York, 
Just published, and will be forwarded free to any addreas. 


Eee 


| 


Containing the | 





MACMILI AN. & co's 
3T OF 


New and Recent Publications. 


HELFENSTEIN. A COMPARATIVE GRAM- 


MAR OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. _ Being 
at the same time a Historical Grammar of the En; glish 


Language. By James Helfenstein, M.D. 8vo, $4. 
WYATT. FINE ART. A Sketch of its His- 


tory, Theory, Practice, and Application to Industry. 
Being a Course of Lectures delivered at Cambridge in 
1870. By M. Digby Wyatt, M.A. 8vo, $3. 

BRYCE. THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Jarnes Bryce, D.C.L. Third edition, revised. 


Crown 8vo, $2 50. 
RICHARDSON. THE ILIAD OF THE EAST. 
from Valmiki’s San- 


A selection of Legends drawn 
By Frederika Rich- 


skrit Poem, ** The Ramayana.”’ 
ELEMENTARY 


ardson. Crown 8vo, $2 

STEWART. LESSONS IN 
PHYSICS. By Balfour Stewart. LL.D., F.R.S. Form- 
ing the pew volume of Macmillan’s School and Col- 
With Illustrations. 18mo, $1 25. 


lege Class-Books. 


WESLEY. JOHN WESLEY AND THE 
EVANGELICAL REACTION OF THE EIGHT- 


EENTH CENTURY. By Julia Wedgwood. Crown 
8vo, $2 50. 

KNOX. A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF ROBERT KNOX, THE ANATO- 


MIST. By his 5 a and Colleague, Henry Lonsdale. 


Crown 8vo, $2 50 
TROLLOPE. SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF 
$1 50. 


. HUMBLETHWAITE. By Anthony Trollope. 
SEWELL AND YONGE. EUROPEAN HIS. 


TORY, narrated in a Series of Historical Selections, 
from the best authorities. Edited and arranged by E. 
M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. Vol. IL, 1088-1228, 


Crown 8vo, $1 75. 

ISTCOTT. A GENERAL SURVEY OF 
THE HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 3y Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $3 50. 


Ww 





MACMILLAN & CO., 


63 Bleecker Street, New York. 


4th AVENUE AND 23d STREET. 


NEW YEAR'S 
BIRTHD AY, 
BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Gc. P. PUTNAM: & SONS 


will sell this week some very elegant and valuable 
Works or Art, Books FOR THE LIBRARY, 
ORNAMENTAL Books, FOR THE TABLE, Erc. 


(a7- AT VERY ,LOW PRICES, 


to close the stock before January 1. 

Those who seek something to give to friends of taste 
and intelligence, should jlook at these books, They in- 
clude some supe rb London Books, Illustrated, from $5 to 
$100. Some of them sold at half-price. 

*,*A few elegant JAPANESE CABINETS, etc., still remain. 

T he SunNYsivE Book is a perennial for ali posh 

Rie Van WINKLE is still alive. aes wom 





PUTNAM & SONS, 
AVENUE AND 23d STREET 
(ASSOCIATION BUILDING). 
Open till 8 Pm. 


P . 
4th 


Cc . 





To Collectors of Choice Books 


igned begs to invite attention to 





The unders 
his extensive assortment of STANDARD, ILLUs- 
TRATED, and Fine-Art Works, embracing 
the largest and best-selected stock of Im- 
ported Books in the country, all of which are 


offered at reasonable prices, 


J. W. BOUTON 


IMPORTER AND BOOKSELLER, 
706 Broadway, New York. 
Catalogues sent to any address upon receipt of a stamp 


to pay postage. “— 
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